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Education 


by Seeing. 


By Webb Donnell, Maine. 


A bit of educational practice in a city near my home 
has interested me greatly, as it seems to me calculated 
to do a vast amount of good with a very little expendi- 
ture of effort. 

“Seeing is believing ;”—in this case it is something 
more. It is aforce that will set many a child’s mind at 
work in a way to make him or her forever after dissat- 
isfied with the idea of being merely a “hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water.” 

The plan is this. The children are taken in squads to 
various manufacturiog establishments and shown the 
whole process of the manufacture of some familiar arti- 
cle of daily use. If it is to a paper mill, the children 
are shown the great bales of rags as they come to the 
mills, largely from foreign countries—Americans ap- 
pear too busy to save rags at a half cent a pound and 
the room where these are sorted into linen, woolen, cot- 
ton, etc. Then theysee the great tanks, with their 
innumerable revolving knives, tearing and cutting the 
rags into bits, and the other tanks where the rags are 
treated with chemicals to bleach out every particle of 
color. The pupils see at what stage the pulverized 
and whitened fisers of cloth are mixed with a paste- 
like body to give substance to the future paper. and 
watch that wonderful transformation scene, where the 
fluid paper flows out upon a broad belt that is sieve-like 
in its structure, allowing the water in the paste-like 
substance to pass thru, the film of material on the belt 
thus growing thicker as it passes along. Now they see 
it passing over heated rollers that gradually dry it un- 
til it is really paper and able to leave the belt and go on 
its own way around other heated rollers until it is 
thoroly dried. They see the rough paper sized, trimmed, 
and cut into sheets, and the sheets counted with such 
marvelous rapidity that one’s eyes can hardly follow the 
nimble fingers of the counters, as they pass across the 
edges of the piles of closely-crowded sheets of letter 
paper. 

Such a sight is a revelation to a child, and as a mind 
and ambition stimulant could hardly be excelled. The 
child who sees the marvels that can be wrought by 
trained minds and hands, in concert with the wonderful 
machinery of to-day, will not willingly remain in the 
ranks of unskilled labor. He realizes that there is 
something better, and in this formative period of his 
existence that idea is sure to bear good fruit. Now it 
may be that many schools have put this idea into prac- 
tice, still 1 know that there are many others where no 
attempt is made to doanything of the kind, and for these 
this wordis written. Not more than two such excursions 
need be made each term, and one is much better than 
none at all. In many cases there are manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the home town or city, but if it is nec- 
essary to travel some distance to reach the desired spot, 
the railroads are always ready to make exceptionally low 
rates for school children. 
riably will be found glad to help along so commendable 
a project, even tho so many visitors may cause some 
slight hindrance to their workmen. 

The school boys I mentioned in the beginning go as 
far as fifty miles from home, and in their own particular 


Manufacturers almost inva- 


case visit oilcloth works, shoe factories, granite works, 
woolen mills, and various other manufacturing plants, 
and the sight of the skilled work they see being done 
will so stimulate their ambition, I am very sure, that 
they will never be found in the army of the unemployed 
“ because crude labor is a drug in the market.” Thru- 
out the whole Eastern portion of the United States, at 
least, there will be no difficulty in finding such instruct- 
ive object lessons for the school children. The only 
thing needed is a little enterprise on the part of school 
superintendents and teachers to make the plan herein 
outlined a great success. 


we 
Nature Study Methods. 


Prof. W. J. Beal, of the Michigan State Agricultural 
college, speaks in arecent number of The Independent 
of the progress made in nature study in the schoo.s and 
the tendencies of the movement. Referring to meth- 
ods of teaching about plantsand gardening he says that 
twenty-one years ago the Michigan Horticultural So- 
ciety made a strenuous effort toinduce teachers of rural 
schools to aid the pupils to plant and care for flower 
gardens. Directions were printed and distributed with 
a gift of seeds to districts willing to undertake the ex- 
periment. Here were some of the chief difficulties: 1. 
Very few of the teachers knew anything atout the de- 
tails of managing flowers, and they did not care to un- 
dertake any such work. 2. Most of the schools changed 
teachers once a year, or oftener, which would be fatal to 
carrying out any plan from year to year. 3. Fewof the 
teachers made any pretense of teaching such subjects 
in their schools. 4. In many cases, a vacation occurred 
at the time when the land should be prepared and 
planted, and another vacation followed a summer term 
before many of the plants had completed their growth 
for the year. 

Dr. Beal says that in only a few instances was the 
school garden reported a success, while in nearly all 
cases the results did not seem to warrant the outlay of 
energy and worry of the members of the Horticultural 
Society. The project was soon abandoned. 

A few years ago, he goes on, the state of New York 
made a liberal appropriation for the introduction of the 
elements of agriculture or horticulture in the district 
schools. The work was vigorously pushed in the most 
favorable regions of the state with partial success, but, 
soon abandoned, because the result did not warrant the 
effort necessary to success. More recently one of the 
Jeaders of this work said in a public address : 

“We have introduced agriculture into the common schools, 
but we call it by another name, viz., Nature Study. The best 
results of this effort were shown in schools of towns and cit- 
ies, beause there were to be found the teachers best qualified 
for such work ” 

For some years past Mrs. J. M. Arms Sheldon has had 
charge of nature study in the schools of Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Beal quotes a portion of what she prepared at his 
request : 

“The method of nature study may be expressed in three 
words : observation, comparison, inference. The child must 
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be made to see the object he looks at, and to this end he tries 
to draw it and to describe it in writing. 

‘*1f the course in nature study for the school-room has been 
wisely planned the specimens chosen can be compared so that 
the children are able to pass from the observaticna) lessons to 
comparative, and, finally to inferential work. For instance, 
if a starfish and sea-urchin are compared ; aclam sheli and an 
oyster sheil; a lobster and a crab; a grasshopper and a 
beetle; a butterfly and a bee, excellent results follow, pro- 
vided always that the problems set for the children to work 
out are within their comprehension. If, on the other hand, 
the lessons are given in the following order: A robin, a clam, 
a grasshopper, a starfish, a piece of coral, it is obvious that 
little good comparative and less inferential work can be done. 
Comparative work is mental training which, combined with 
the observational training already spoken of, gives a certain 
degree of mental power. This power gained in the early 
years increases with continuedeffort. Fortunately, this work 
is recognized as one of the potent agencies in producing 
efficient men and women equipped for a life work that shall 
make for the betterment and enlightenment of humanity.” 

Dr. Beal urges that pupils should not be told much, 
but should be induced rather to do the work. ‘Don’t 
give lectures and tell stories about such things nor per- 
mit others to come in and doso. Don’t ask a lot of di- 
rect questiuns, indicating the nature of the answer. 
Don't waste energy in giving all sorts of namby-pamby 
or baby names of things to arouse the fancy of pupils, 
such as, ‘Baby beech leaves half awake.’ Don’t be 
afraid of introducing now and then a technical word 
when needed, as children can learn them more easily 
than most older people; it won’t hurt them and they 
like it. 

“Don’t tell them just what to look for, but give only 
avery few broad hints of things, and not even these 
till the pupils have all made an earnest effort. Don’t 
pretend to know very much. Don’t give them books or 
show pictures with the expectation that you are teach- 
ing pupils to see. 

“Do study the whole of a thing instead of a piece of 
it whenever practicable, and let each have a specimen.” 

Dr. Beal’s many don'ts and do’s are not in every case 
the wisest ones, but several of them are suggestive of 
sound practice in developing the interest of children in 
nature. Here isa thought that is worth bearing in 
mind : Nature study must keep up life relationships. Dr. 
Beal puts it: “Do remember that living plants or ani- 
mals live, move, grow, and reproduce their kind and are 
more interesting than inanimate objects. A climbing 
vine, the opening and closing of leaflets, the behavior of 
insects while seeking food, the effect of light on plants, 
the way plants travel, the way they protect themselves, 
are excellent topics.” 

a < 


October Birds. 
The Month of Leave Taking and of Many Sparrows. 


Of bird life in October, says Country Life in America, 
there is much for watchful eyes. The first frosts are 
fatal to the great body of insect life, depriving insectiv- 
orous birds of the major part of their bill of fare. To- 
day the meadows are alive with skimming swallows, and 
countless thousands line the telegraph wires. To-mor- 
row not one will be seen. Already the advanee guard 
of crows is stringing across the sky in southern flight. 
The hawks also southward take their way. From Oc- 
tober 1 to 10 the black-crowned night heron bids fare- 
well to the swamps and sodden edges of the ponds and 
rivers. The bobolink leaves the meadows, to become 
the fat rice-bird of Southern market hunters. The 
cuckoos, swallows, chimney swift, least fly catcher, red- 
start, oven-bird, white eyed vireo, scarlet tanager, grass- 
hopper sparrow, wood thrush, indigo bunting, and black 
and white warbler take their departure. At the same 
time the bronze grackle and rusty blackbird make a 
transient visit. The laugh of the loon is heard, and the 
first pintail and mallard ducks and Canada geese appear. 
October 10 to 20 brings from the north the fox-spar- 
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row for a temporary visit and witnesses the flight of uhe 
spotted sandpiper, the wrens, Maryland yellow-throat, 
red-eyed vireo, catbird, brown thrasher, nighthawks, and 
whip poor will. The pied-billed grebe, phebe, and tow- 
hee leave October 20 to 31, while the tree sparrow, red 
poll, Northern shrike, pine finch, horned lark, and snow- 
flake come to spend the winter. 

For the sparrows this is a gala month. You will find 
them everywhere. They will rise in startled flocks from 
every field at your approach. Every bush and thicket 
will send forth their happy twitterings. At dusk the 
wild rice along the river will be filled with them, return- 
ing to roost for the night. It is the seed harvest, and 
they are in a land of plenty. The farmer, watching 
them, rejoices in their presence, for he knows that the 
great bulk of the food they find so plentiful is composed 
of seeds of noxious weeds. 


w 
The Teaching of Algebra. 


By Supt. JAMES M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


(Continuation of the series be gun in THE SCHOOL JoURNAL of 
Sept. 20, under the title ** Training of Systematic Arrangement 
of Ideas and Clear Expression,’ and continued last week with 
‘* The ‘Leaching of English.” 

There are more fussy ways of teaching algebra than 
any other branch in the course. Alternate elevatiors 
and depressions heve followed each other with alarn ing 
rapidity thruout the country. 

When I first knew the pupils in the Central High 
School of Kansas City two algebras were used, and the 
subject was studied two years ; the elementary algebra 
one year and the university one year. Robinson was 
the text-book. This was supplanted by a one-book 
course using “‘Robinson’s Shorter Course,” by Professor 
Ficklin. This was a good treatise which was designed 
to supply the place of the two-book series by cutting 
the time to three half years in algebra, after using a 
more solid arithmetic than was studied in the elemer- 
tary schools for the first half of the first year, and that 
followed by algebra till the end of the second year. 
This was a good course and the pupils who completed 
it did not have to prepare for an entrance examination 
to college by being coached by a special teacher for sev- 
eral months at heavy expense. Inthe course of events, 
this book was thought by the high school teachers to be 
too heavy, and the unloading process began by stepping 
down to Wentworth’s High School Algebre, and this 
was subsequently followed by the adoption of Milne’s 
High school Algebra. The course in algebra in eur 
high schools was watered down so thin several years 
ago that the boys and girls who wish to entercollege or 
university can not do so without special lessons. This 
is wrong. Neither the quantity nor the quality of a 
knowledge of the subject bas been improved. 

Creeping along with this adulteration is an iJea that 
enly certain kinds of minds can learn the elementary 
branches of mathematics, and that it is a waste of time 
to have boys and girls work much at such subjects, un- 
less a fondness becomes manifest. There have been 
no great climatic changes in this country within the 
past fifteen years to produce any such disturbarces in 
the brain centers as to destroy brain cells and the power 
to reason on mathematical propositions. A very few may 
be born short, but such cases are rare indeed. While 
it is beyond dispute that the commercial side of life 
seldom requires much above an application of the fur- 
damental processes of arithmetic, yet this is not all 
there is in this line of theught. A boy or girl who 
makes a pretense of going to and thru high school, 
ought to know something of the four fundamental 
branches of mathematics in order to understand how 
dependent so many other practical branches are upon 
these four for their existence and usefulness. Without 
doing any more than to mention the fact, I am thoroly 
satisfied that the old course formerly adopted in math- 
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matics in the high schools was a better and more 
Vitalizing one than the course we have at this time. 

When the pupils are started in algebra they should 
be turned loose to make headway in the subject, and 
not to be checked up at every little slip in speech, but 
kept moving ahead, emphasizing the important points. 
As an illustration of what I mean, a few weeks ago 
there was an article published in a daily paper giving 
the opinion of a successful business man in New York 
who said that the boys who went thru the public schools 
needed more knowledge of the three R’s, and that the 
following simple question in arithmetic floored all of 
them,—"‘If a dozen eggs cost 31 cents, how many 
eggs would 25 cents buy?” A statement appeared in 
connection with this to the effect that only a teacher of 
mathematics in high school could solve this without 
using a pencil. I gave this question to a country boy 
of fourteen summers, the next day after I read it, and 
he answered it in just four seconds—9%4 eggs, 
if an egg can be divided that way.” I immediately 
asked, “ How did you doit?” “I multiplied 25 by 12, 
and divided 300 by 31.” Hewasaplow-boy. The notion 
prevailing that superior talent is needed to do such 
childish work, it is not a matter of surprise that only a 
few are willing to do solid thinking on any subject. 


Dropping into Algebra. 


For a pupil to drop abruptly out of arithmetic into 
algebra is one of the greatest leaps one can make from 
toe known into the unknown, or partially known. A 
new language and strange unmeaning terms confront 
one at every turn, and one sees, if at all, slight connec- 
tion with anything ever learned in arithmetic before. 
A few dim traces, only, gaide one on the way as one 
works with both figures and letters to obtain results. 
The pupil’s step is unsteady, and he experiences great 
difficulty in enleavoring to adjust himself to thinking 
in symbols whose meaning appears to be continually 
changing. So much depends upon getting started in 
the right direction and in doing clear thinking, that the 
skilful teacher should, at every step, but not too slowly, 
show how the arithmeticai operations. by a slight ex- 
tension ia each case, pass into the algebraic. In every 
instance the known in arithmetic should be used as the 
bridge over which the learner must pass to the gener- 
alize1 processes in algebra. The unrelated presenta- 
tion of the algebraic processes is what causes pupils 
the greatest perplexity, frequently ending in discourage- 
ment. 

The writer is not in accord with the view that alge- 
bra is to be studied chiefly to throw light on the sha- 
dier portions of arithmetic, but it should be studied 
rather as an enlarged, or unabridged, edition of arith- 
metic whose length and breadth may be indefinitely ex- 
tended. Whether a pupil begins with a few prelimin- 
ary definitions, simple exercises, or equations, he must 
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master a part of algebraic terminology, and know pre- 
cisely what each term stands for. All these things are 
to be learned, explained, and understood, and whoever 
is properly supplied with these and the underlying 
principles of the science, is admirably equipped for at- 
tack and defense. It is not necessary to go into a mi- 
nute and searching examination of a definition or a 
term the firs: time a learner comes to it, but he should 
get a view sufficiently extensive for all working purposes, 
and, as he advances in the subject, the definitions en- 
large so as to cover the meaning. Definitions are the 
broadest generalizations of the human mind, and the 
strength, the beauty, the elegance of a definition de- 
pend upon its perfect adaptability to every stage of the 
learner’s knowledge and the enfoldment of the subject. 
The learner must be able to think his algebra in alge- 
braic language, and it i3 out of the pupil’s conception 
that the’subject must be developed and not the teacher’s. 

All preliminary work is to enable the learner to han- 
dle and then to make equations. Everything that is 
learned for the purpose of reaching this result should 
be learned early in the race and what the main purpose 
of the pursuit of algebra is intended to accomplish. 
All definitions, axioms, principles, processes, explana- 
tions, solutions, discussions, and interpretations terd 
in the same direction, and all checks used to test one’s 
work is for the purpose of keeping him on the right track, 
and should he lose his way, he wil! know where and how he 
slipped, and how to correct mistakes when he reviews his 
work. To3 process of learning signs, symbols, definitions, 
terms, etc., as so much exact knowledge is absolutely 
necessary to save time, and to understand the subject, 
and to make progress. 

Whether it is better to begin with equations, or with 
the fundamental processes, is, perhaps, not material ; 
but it is material to be able to see quickly how to go 
to work to put a complicated expression into a simpler 
form, and to know just what to do when a special case 
is encountered. The learner should be required to 
show upon what principle, definition, or axiom each 
step depends in the solution of a problem or the reduc- 
tion of an expression. To follow out consecutively 
every principle involved in the solution of a problem and 
to trace it to its origin, is invaluable, and the learner 
should aequire the habit of testing his own knowledge 
thru the activity of his own intellectual powers. 

Tha great desideratum is to have the pupils move 
forward in their recitations, and to work upto their full 
capacity, and not be halted every minute during ree- 
itations with trifling criticisms. Where ten or twenty 
problems can be worked at one recitation, instead of one 
or two being overworked, it should be done. To keep 
the class on the forward movement and not continually 
halting, is the correct attitude. 


(To be coatinued.—The subject next week willbe ‘* Better 
Teachers, and Fitting for Efficient Service.”) 





Professor Goldwin Smith’s Advice to 


Teachers. 


I need not magnify the importance of your profession 
to the commonwealth. A monarchy may do without 
popular education. The shepherd is content if the 
sheep will go or his dog can drive them the way he 
wishes. To a democracy popular education is a vital 
necessity. Lowe said rather cynically, we must educate 
our masters. It is better to say we must educate our 
political partners. This reconciles me to the assump- 
tion by the state of a duty which nature seems to have 
assigned to the family. I have more confidence, I con- 
fess, in the family than I[ have in the state, as govern- 
ments now are. 

A public school may, by its order, its regularity, its 
discipline, even by its physical cleanliness and neatness, 
afford a certain moral training. But I am not surprised 
at what seems to be the growing predilection on moral 
grounds, for private schools. Rising in the world, which 


our system practically inculcates, is a good principle in 
its way, both for the pupil and for the commonwealth, 
the progress of which will be forwarded by his activity. 
But we cannot all climb over each others heads. 

While you are teaching others do not forget your own 
culture. After hot symmer days in the school-room, 
you will be more inclined for fresh air than for books. 
But there are winter evenings and Sundays; there is 
the close of life. Besides the public or traveling libra- 
ries, have little libraries of your own, with your favorite 
authors, to be taken down when the fancy strikes you. 
Editions of the classics are now very cheap. It is far 


better to be familiar with one great writer, than to 
know a little of twenty less great. 

For serious literature, in forming such a little library, 
there are Bacon’s Essays, marvelous condensations of 
wisdom in language the most majestic. 


There are 
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Lamb’s Essays of Elia, ever charming. There are Mac- 
aulay’s Essays, unrivaled for brilliancy of style, tho a 
little too cock-sure. Melbourne said he wished he were 
as cock-sure of ‘anything as Tom Macaulay was of 
everything. : 

In English history I cannot help calling attention to 
Knight's Popular History, tho being in eight volumes 
with wood cuts it is rather an expensive book. It gives 
a fair and lively narrative of events with a full account 
of the manners, literature, and general life of the peo- 
ple, all in a genial and liberal spirit without taint of 
party. In biography, Boswell’s Johnson is supreme. 

In poetry, Chaucer soars singing joyously as a sky- 
lark in the literary dawn ; but perhaps from the archa- 
ism of his language he is to most people rather a subject 
of study than a source of pleasure pure and simple. 
Never be tired of reading Shakespeare. The more you 
read him the more you will find in him. The first six 
books of “ Paradise Lost” are about the most sublime 
of human compositions. If you want perfect rest turn 
to Cowper’s “Task.” All Scotchmen worship Burns, 
and we will join them if they will let us take the poetry 
without the man. Then comes the stirring age of the 
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Revolution and with it a galaxy of poets of the deeper 
kind, Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, Keats. 
At last we have Tennyson, supreme in art and the mir- 
ror of our own age, with its science, its speculations, and 
its doubts. 

Of the recent works of fiction I do not know much 
nor care to know much more. For political and theo- 
logical novels I have no taste; let us have our politics 
and theology straight. 

Miss Austen, I fear, is out of date, for you tho not 
for me, who can remember that state of society. It is 
a pity, for she is a little female Shakespeare with the 
very rare gift of endowing her characters with life. 
Nobody has ever written sueh tales as Scott, and in 
reading anything of his, you enjoy intercourse with a 
truly noble gentleman. Thackeray is not really cynical, 
while he teaches you deep lessons in human nature. He 
not only makes us laugh, but does us good. There can 
be no better religious exercise than reading his “ Christ- 
mas Carol.” George Eliot, of course, is admirable, tho 
rather philosophic and austere. 

But choose freely for yourselves. Make your little libra- 
ry of your own favorites; only make your own little library. 





School Physicians in Germany. 
By Frederick Monteser, New York City. 


The idea that the school has a responsibility with re- 
gard to the physical, as well as with regard to the 
mental and moral welfare of children, has taken firm 
hold on modern educational thought. G. Stanley Hall 
is in the habit of presenting his idea in his char- 
acteristic manner by paraphrasing a well-known Biblical 
quotation : “ What shall it profit a child if he gains the 
whole world of knowledge and loses his own health?” 

Nowhere, however, has it been answered in a more 
practical form than in Germany. Since June 1, 1900, 
regular physicians have been employed in twenty of the 
common schools of the city of Berlin, and a recent offi- 
cial report issued by the Prussian minister of education 
contains some data about the work of these physicians 
which may be of interest to teachers in this country. 

The school physician is called upon for advice first of 
all when the child applies for admission and the teacher 
is in doubt regarding its physical or mental fitness to at- 
tend school. During the first year of the activity of 
the Berlin school physicians 2,547 children were exam- 
ined by them with regard to this point, and of these 231 
or 12.3% were declared unfit to attend. The reasons 
were, general debility on account of recent sickness, 
anemia or other poor physical condition, tuberculosis, 
epilepsy, whooping cough, serious heart troubles, &c. 
In some cases children were rejected on account of 
mental immaturity or defective development of the or- 
gans of speech. 

The examinations took place at the offices of the 
physicians in the presence of the parents or relatives of 
the child. 

It had been feared that parents would object to these 
examinations, but experience showed on the contrary 
that nearly all of them were grateful for the medical 
help and advice thus rendered. In many Cases of heart 
defects the parents were entirely ignorant of the trouble, 
and even where the child was not rejected the teachers 
could be cautioned to excuse it from gymnastics or 
otherwise to treat it with especial care. Sometimes 
the parents consider certain defects as congenital and 
incurable, as in the case of hard hearing caused by ad- 
enoid vegetations in the nose, when a simple operation, 
advised by the school physician, brought almost imme- 
diate relief. 

This work was of the greatest benefit in two ways. 
It enabled the parents to keep those children ovt of 
school until they had received proper treatment and 
had become strong envugh to bear the strain of school 


life, and, on the other hand, it relieved the teachers of 
a mass of material which would have cost them infinite 
trouble and would have formed an intolerable drag on 
the progress of the normal! children in the class. 

Another line of activity of the school physicians cen- 
sisted ia the mental and physic&l examination of children 
who could attend school but were mentally so deficient 
that they could not keep pace with ordinary class in- 
struction. In the Berlin schools such children are 
taught in special classes. Before, however, being as- 
signed to such a special class the child has to undergo 
a very careful medical examination, the results of which 
are transmitted to the new teachers. A large number 
of children were examined in this way, and it was found 
that in a good many cases the child’s apparent mental 
weakness was due to physical causes, such as defects of 
vision and hearing, stammering, defective breathing, &c. 

Frequently, also, children were sent up for medical 
examination, when they seemed to look sickly or sh« wed 
a sudden unaccountable failure to do the workof the class. 

But the influence of the school physicians extended 
not only to individual children, their work also reacted 
very beneficially on the hygienic condition of whole 
schools and school buildings. Defective arrangements 
of heating, ventilation, and sanitation in certain schools 
were remedied, and some classes were dismissed for a 
certain number of days to prevent the spread of infec- 
tious diseases. 

Finally, to pro note the science ef school hygiene and 
to compare the results of observations, the school phy- 
sicians formed a society in which the practical problems 
concerning the health of school children were discussed 
by eminent specialists. 

It needs no argument to show that the experience of 
the Berlin schools in this particular contains an im- 
portant lesson for our educational system. The time 
must soon come when the staff of every city school will 
include a school physician as regularly as it now includes 
a principal, teachers, and a janitor. 

Fortunately the expense need not be a serious ob- 
stacle. In Berlin the annual cost per school was only 
$125 ; under our conditions it would naturally be higher, 
and yet with the large number of bright young physi- 
cians who would find in the schools a most valuable field 
of study and observation, the expense need not be large. 
In fact it would be infinitesimal in comparison with the 
immense benefit which wonld accrue to individual chil- 
dren as well as to the system as a whole. 
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Merit or Seniority— Which ? 
By J. L. DONAHUE, Denver, Col. 


The young man and woman who have prepared them- 
selves for the life work of teaching usually enter into 
the service with a zeal born of hope for the future, 
and an ambition to succeed, in an honorable way, in 
reaching the highest place in the ranks. 

Like all who are inexperienced in life’s work, these 
young people have to learn that there are more ob- 
staclesin the way of success than they ever realized 
were there, during the period of preparation. In actual 
life, in real service, all is not so ideal as one pictures it 
to himself in the morning of life when he is building 
the castles that youthful enterprise loves to rear. 

Perhaps one of the most discouraging experiences 
that come to the young teacher is met when she enters 
the service in a system where several of the teachers 
have been employed for a great many years consecu- 
tively. We do not know why, but it seems as tho 
teachers who have remained in one position or in the 
same district for several years have a bearing calculated 
to impress upon the newcomer the superiority that at- 
taches to a long term of service. 

The novice appreciates the dignity that should go 
with a life spent in the work of teaching ; but she is 
unable sympathetically to receive the cold-hearted in- 
difference that these seniors in service manifest toward 
the newcomer who enters the ranks. In fact, the 
young teacher is almost compelled to feel that her ad- 
vent has excited the hostility of these elder brothers 
and sisters. She is made to feel that she is not a wel- 
come accession to the fraternity. She is not so stupid 
that she does not recognize the difference between a 
hearty old-fashioned welcome and a stern gaze, accom- 
panied with a shrug of the shoulders. 

However, despite the fact that her intrusion does not 
win the approbation of those who are to be her associ- 
ates, she sets cheerfully to work, determined to do her 
per 4 best and resolved to win or lose on merit and merit 
only. 

There comes a time when a vacancy is to be filled,—a 
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vacancy that she thinks herself thoroly qualified to fill. 
But she soon learns that one who has been in the ser- 
vice longer than she, has received the appointment. 
Upon inquiry, she learns that it is a good old-fashioned 
precedent that whenever a vacancy occurs her senior 
in service will be promoted. It happens that upon fur- 
ther investigation she learns that her senior is in every 
sense well qualified to fill the place, and since she has 
been longer in service than the new teacher the mani- 
fest justice of the promotion is apparent to the new- 
comer. 

But as the years go by, it comes to her notice that 
any time a vacancy occurs, seniority is made the basis 
of promotion. The unfairness of the thing is apparent 
tother and she begins an agitation in favor of merit 
versus seniority. Some of the seers who have been 
long enough in the service to learn that ‘‘ wisdom is the 
better part of valor,” advise this young agitator, that 
such as’she has been discharged, ere now, for just this 
kind of disturbance that she is creating. She now sees 
the reason for her cold reception when she first ap- 
peared among the brotherhood. 

Such an experience as this isnot uncommon. The one 
who is willing and apxious to have her mettle tested by 
competitive examination, or otherwise, will invariably 
meet the opposition of those who are satisfied withtold- 
fashioned conditions, or who believe that : 

“When kings are blest withall 
Tis better to sit still and rest 
Than rise, perchance to fall?” 

There is no line of public service where merit eounts 
for so little as in teaching. In all departments of the 
civil service when a person seeks promotion, he must be 
examined, both mentally and physically, before he can 
become a candidate for a higher position. There may 
be excellent reasons why this is not done in the teach- 
ing profession, but if there are they have never been 
brought to our notice. = 

What is the reason that when a vacancy occurs,’ all 
candidates for the position should not be cited toa 
mental and physical examination? It is true that these 
should not be the sole tests. The succcessful teacher 
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must possess many qualifications besides these, some of 
which are difficult to define. But why could not the 
superintendent keep a list of all eligibles so far as the 
teaching qualification, pure and simple, is concerned? 
Then why could not he keep a list of names of all those 
who wish promotion. to certain grades in the grammar 
school or to certain departments in the high school? 
When vacancies occur, could not an examination be 
held, and all who desire to take it be invited? Then 
let the successful candidate have the place. If there 
are several of equal ability; let the judgment of the su- 
perintendent prevail. 

“3 We would go further than this with the merit system. 
It would be well to establish a merit scale of salary be- 
yond the regular schedule now in vogue in most cities. 
Annual examinations could be held and those who care 
to take them could do so. If they are successful they 
should be entitled to the advanced scale. 

The Democratic party of Cook county, Ill., in their 
platform recently adopted, demand that teachers shall 
be selected, retained, and promoted on the basis of merit 
and merit on/y. The president of the board of educa- 
tion of the city of Chicago, Mr. Clayton Mark, has gone 
on record in favor of the merit system. The system 
was arranged by Supt. Cooley. Under the old plan in- 
crease in salary was based on length of service till 
a certain maximum was reached. This is the plan in 
nearly every cityin the United States. The new sched- 
ule in Chicago leaves the old one as it was, and makes 
some additions, It provides a maximum above the old 
schedule maximum, ranging from $75 to $100 per year, 
for all teachers who show progress, The test of prog- 
ress is based on markings of school work made by the 
city superintendent, together with an annual examin- 
ation for all who desire to take it. In order that there 
may be no additional cost to the teachers who are am- 
bitious to study to qualify themselves to take the exam- 
ination,a system of normal school centers is to be 
established in different parts of the city. These are 
to be in charge of the faculty of the city normal 
school, formerly the Cook county normal school. 

Now, here is a move in the right direction. Senior- 
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ity of service cuts no figure in this scheme. If a 
teacher is satisfied with the ordinary schedule she is 
welcome to it. Ifa teacher is ambitous to advance she 
is given a fair chance. 

In nearly every large city in the couniry there are 
colleges or universities where teachers can take courses 
of study thruout the year reciting in evening or Satur- 
day classes. Many of these teachers win degrees in 
this way. Is it just that such teachers should be abso- 
lutely compelled to accept the same salary as those who 
have no other ambition than to hold their positions? 

Such a query as this never fails to arouse the wrath 
of “Seniors in Service.” There are thousands of 
teachers in the country who believe that their age and 
experience entitle them to as much, or more, than those 
who, in addition to doing successful teaching, are tak- 
ing courses of study at some higher institution, and 
there are even teachers who look down upon those who 
are pursuing courses of study, as tho they were enemies 
inthe camp. The writer knows of teachers who have 
said bitter, sarcastic things about these “ambitious” 
teachers who find time to do outside work, and he has 
even heard some teachers make slanderous remarks 
about an institution that receives such student teachers 
into its classes and credits their work toward a degree. 
It is the same old story. Teachers are not free from 
the narrow-brained jealousies that characterize other 
classes of humanity. If one of their own number suc- 
ceed, by the sweat of her brow in winning recognition 
that they themselves, because of their lethargic nature 
have never been able to merit, petty jealousy and little- 
minded envy manifest themselves. 

One of our educational periodicals last spring pub- 
lished a symposium from the pens of many of the city 
superintendents thruout the country, on this question. 
Nearly all of these superintendents were of one mind. 
They felt that any merit scheme, thus far proposed, 
would not be successful. The principal objection given 
was that jealousy would be excited among the corps. Supt. 
James H. Van Sickle, of Baltimore, was, we believe, the 
only one who was outspoken in favor of the merit 
scheme, rezardless of the criticisms that it might evoke. 
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To the writer, it seems like a very puerile argument- 
against a merit system that it will arouse the antago- 
nism of some one. Why should it? Is not every per- 
son given the same chance? If a person is willing to 
work for a thing and earn it, is he not honestly entitled 
to it? Why one teacher who is conceded to be the 
equal of another in everything that pertains to the 
qualifications of a teacher, and is, besides, exerting her- 
self to learn more than she already knows by seizing 
the opportunities that a local institution offers in the 
way of study,—why such a teacher is obliged to accept 
the same compensation as her less ambitious associate 
we do not understand. 

We know that it will be said in reply that because a 
teacher does not pursue a course of study at some in- 
stitution of higher learning, it is no proof that she is 
not progressive and is not studying along advanced 
lines. We admit this, but why not submit an examina- 
tion and invite all who are willing to participate? This 
is all we ask. This will prove whether or not we study. 
There are some who think they study because they put 
ina large portion of their time in preparing work for 
class recitations. We would hardly classify such work 
under the head of advanced study. 

Again, it is affirmed that some most excellent teach- 
ers are unable, for physical reasons, to pursue any 
work outside of their regular teaching. It takes all 
their strength to do the day’s work. This kind of 
teacher would not suffer thru the scheme proposed. 
She would be subject to the regular schedule. But 
what we are objecting to is this,—that such a teacher 
should oppose the introduction of any scheme for pro- 
motion in position, or advancement in salary, in which 
she is unable to participate. 

We would demand a physical as well as a mental and 
moral examination. Some will object that this is too 
much like the introduction of physical force. Well, 
we are not making a sentimental plea. That is certain. 
We do not believe that the public school is a place for 
invalids. Wewould have men and women physically 
sound in every school-room in the land. 

We have no doubt that the superintendents in our 
large school systems see obstacles to such a scheme as 
we propose that a teacher in the ranks cannot see. 
The superintendent is in a position to see some sides 
of the question that one who teaches a class day after 
day cannot possibly see. But is this any reason why 
some consideration should not be given some plan that 
will reward the laborer for his toil? If it is asserted 
that this plea has too much of the commercial spirit in 
it, all we have to say is that we are willing to have it 
called by any name, however discordant, so long as we 
get a chance to enlarge our earning capacity in a way 
that is honorable, and in a way that, at the same time, 
will advance the profession by raising the etandard. 

Chicago is to do this. Is there a good reason why 
other cities should not? 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 


Test of the Township Reform Law. 


In an action brought to determine whether the school town- 
ship is subjeet to the township advisory board it was shown 
that the township trustee of Lincoln, Indiana, bought an 
amount of schoo) furniture from the complainant before an 
appropriation had been made for it by the advisory board. 
His successor refused payment on this ground, and the trial 
court held that the school township is not controlled, as is the 
civil township, by the advisory board, American School Furni- 
ture Company vs. Lincoln Township, Hendricks, C. C., Septem- 
ber 3, 1902. 

The advisory board meets once a.year and passes supplies on 
their merits, making or refusing the appropriation. The trus- 


tees = opposed to this and are endeavoring to have the law re- 
peated. 


Pension Fund. 


The educational board of Minneapolis had decided to deduct 
one per cent. from the salaries of all teachers to provide for 
annuities after long service. All teachers were required to 
enter into such contract. Held, that the act of the board in 
providing for, and exacting by contract, such a percentage 
of salaries, was unauthorized by law, illegal, and void. 

State ex rel. Jennison vs. Rodgers, Comptroller, Minneapo- 
lis, §. C. 

A mandamus was sought requiring the city comptroller to sign 
a warrant drawn by the board of education on the city treas- 
uter forasum representing one per cent. of all teachers’ sala- 
ries for the ‘‘ Teachers’ Retirement Fund.” 


School Corporations — Indebtedness —Issuing Bonds. 


By Laws 1901, c. 113, a board of education has authority, 
for school sites or buildings, or to fund a bonded indebtedness, 
to borrow money and issue bonds therefor, and to sell the 
Londs at not less than par, or it may refund an old debt by 
exchanging bonds at par for a greater amount of pre-existing 
bonds. 

Section 20 states. that a school corporation shall not issue 
bonds to more than 3 per cent. of assessed valuation, but this 
does not prevent bond issue exceeding such per cent. of pres- 
ent valuation to refund a larger amount of legal bonds made 
when valuation was higher. 

A valid bonded indebtedness, if the creditors agree, may be 
reduced by an exchange of new bonds without any special 
legislative authority. 

Ewert vs. Malery, et al. S. C., South Dakota, August 4, 
1902. 

Mortgage Exemption.—Taxation. 

The Indiana Supreme court has handed down its decision on 
“The State University case.” The point of the decision is 
that mortgages given the state by private citizens, covering 
loans from the permanent endowment fund of the State univer- 
sity, are free from tax and assessment liens incurred after the 
execation of the mortgage and during the time the land was 
under the mortgage. The spirit of the decision is that the 
State university is entirely a public institution. 

Marion Bond Company vs. Browder, Indiana, S. C., Septem- 
ber 3, 1902. 

Municipal School May Prevent Secret Societies. 


A pupil of the Manual Training High school, « municipal 
institution, had, against the orders of the faculty, joined the 
Phi-Lambda-Epsilon Secret Society, and was denied the privi- 
leges of the school. Action was brought against the faculty 
by the father. The court upheld the defendants. 


a 


Arizona Minerals. 

A cabinet of rare and beautiful mineral specimens, display- 
ing great originality in its make-up, has just been finished by 
Dr. G. H. Bailey. of Yuma, Arizona, for exhibition at the 
World’s fair in 1904. Dr. Bailey was engaged for six months 
in preparing the cabinet. The collection, which embraces 
nearly 500 specimens, is representative of every character 
of mineral rock known in Yuma county. The cabinet is about 
4x5 feet, divided into nine parts, having 156 subdivisions 
for the same number of specimens. The top surface of the 


‘outside frame is covered with mineral specimens, there 


being more than 300 separate pieces of rock on the four sides, 
securely cemented to the wood and so artistically arranged 
that the various shades of color blend harmoniously. The sides 
of the frame are covered with cream-colored spar, pounded 
up like coarse sand. Around the inside of the frame in letters 
of pulverized copper is “ Minerals from Yuma county, Ari- 
zona.” 
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William F. Phelps: A Veteran Educator. 


By Amos M. Kellogg. 


When I entered the State Normal school at Albany in 
1851 asa pupil, I was singularly attracted to Principal 
Phelps, of the training department, then termed the 
“ Experimental School.” It was universally known that 
he had been the favorite student of David P. Page, and 
when that noble soul passed away, he became the lead- 
ing interpreter of his views. It is not easy to explain 
how that generation had been stirred into educational 
activity and enthusiasm by the elevated ideals, the elo- 
quence; the impressive personality, the devotion to the 
cause of the children and the willingness to sacrifice self 
manifested by Mr. Page. It is no wonder that his pu- 
pil was profoundly impressed by this apostle of a nobler 
and higher order of teaching and that he became a de- 
voted disciple ; for he had enjoyed the advantages of a 
close intimacy with him, personal, professional, and do- 
mestic. 

Having thoroly imbibed the spirit and the ideas of 
this most extraordinary man, he took a leading and com- 
manding part after his death in expounding and diffus- 
ing the new gospel of education which had been brought 
to light by him, and which the early graduates of the 
Albany State Normal school believed meant the redemp- 
tion of the common schools from the reign of ignorant, 
incompetent, narrow-minded, often abusive, terrifying 
teachers that had held sway inthem. Mr. Phelps felt 
it to be his mission to promote the coming of a new dis- 
pensation by arousing the world to the need of a nobler, 
higher, and broader preparation of the teacher for his 
important work. 

The New Teacher. 


Mr. Page embodied in that, for those times, remarka- 
ble book, “The Theory and Practice of Teaching,” many 
of these ideas concerning teaching that differentiates 
him from most of the so-called educators of his time. 
He declared that the teacher should be profoundly im- 
pressed with the seriousness of his calling; that he 
should understand its underlying principles and not be 
content with merely hearing the lessons from the text- 
books; that he should love his work and regard his 
charge asa sacred trust; that he should deal gently 
with the erring; that he should be permeated with a 
profound sense of responsibility to the pupils them- 
selves, to the parents, and to the Creator; that he 
should know much more than he is called upon to teach; 
that he should be the incarnation of every virtue ; that 
he should illustrate in his daily walk and conversation 
all that is true, lovely, and of good report, and that he 
should be a builder of character for both worlds. 

Mr. Page’s pupils under his beneficent administration 
became like unto apostles sitting at his feet and listen- 
ing to his matchless eloquence as he described the ideal 
teacher, and it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Phelps 
was profoundly impressed or that he consecrated him- 
self to live, think, and work as his preceptor had done 
before him. Like most of those who entered the Al- 
bany Normal school in those days, he followed, to a 
great extent, the usual routine course miscalled teach- 
ing, carrying it into the district and village schools of 
Cayuga county, New York, for four years, yet hunger- 
ing to do a nobler work, when the news was made pub- 
lic that a normal school would be established under an 
act of the legislature of New York, for the instruction 
and training of teachers. Mr. Phelps, then in his twen- 
ty-second year, was one of the first to avail himself of 
the advantages of this institution, having been ap- 
pointed thereto by the county board of supervisors. Of 
him, after a preliminary examination, Mr. Page re- 
marked, “That young man will make his mark.” 
This young man imbibed not only the ideas of his 


_ teacher, but his spirit also in a remarkable degree. 


In the experimental department, where I became his 


pupil, he presented his lofty ideals and earnest convic- 
tions with an eloquence that impresses me to-day as I 
write, tho half a century has since passed away. Iam 
glad to acknowledge my deep indebtedness to him. I 
recall how he counseled devotion to an understanding 
of educational principles, an exhaustless study of the 
best writers upon all phases of the question, and an un- 
abated effort to understand the child’s needs and minis- 
ter intelligently to them, and that it had become a set- 
tled principle to which he would allow no exception, 
that every teacher should be educated and trained for 
his work. His convictions concerning the imjortance 
of normal schools were deep-seated and intense. 
Becomes an Upbuilder of Normal Schools. 

His service of eight years at Albany was the begin- 
ning of along and remarkable career in the organiza- 
tion and upbuilding of this class of institutions. In 
1855 he was selected as the leader in the proposed work 





of training teachers in New Jersey, Leing elected as 
the principal of the State Normal sckool at Trenton, 
provision having been made therefor by the legislature 
during the preceding winter. The building was planned 
and erected under his personal supervision. Thore days 
were the days when the idea of normal sckools and 
special training for teachers was new in New Jersey, a8 
it was in New York in 1844. In this case also the work 
seemed to demand a canvass of the state, which ke ef- 
fected thru the teachers’ institutes, where he was ex- 
ceedingly impressive. Thru his efforts for nine years , 
normal school ideas became firmly implanted in a state 
that had hitherto exhibited no interest whatever in the 
special preparation of the teacher for his great work. 


Goes West. 


The Western country had always been attractive to 
him on aecount of its liberality towards educaticnal 
movements. Receiving an invitation from tke author- 
ities of the state of Minnescta, in 1864, to become tke 
principal of the State Normal school at Winona, he ac- 
cepted it and entered upon his work with his accus- 
tomed energy, reorganized that institution after it had 
been discontinued for two years, planned a new building 
which came to be regarded as one of the best of its 
kind in the country at the time, and made the term 
normal school a respected one thruout the state. He 
remained at the head of thisinstitution for twelve years, 
giving it a national reputation. At the meeting of the 
National Educational Association held at Minneapolis 
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in 1875, Mr. Phelps was elected its president for the 
Centennial year, 1876, and presided at the meeting held 
at Baltimore during that year. Immediately following 
that meeting an international educational conference 
was held at the Centennial grounds in Philadelphia, an 
assembly that brought together distinguished educators 
from all parts of the world. Professor Phelps was 
unanimously chosen the presiding officer of that body 
and served during its session of two days. Its proceed- 
ings were very interesting and were published in pam- 
phlet form by the United States bureau of education. 
The Student of Education. 


I must recur again to the “ Experimental School” at 
Albany to explain his extraordinary qualifications as an 
upbuilder of normal schools. As I became his successor 
in the principalship of that department, I can testify to 
the opportunity it afforded for the study of the child as 
well as the molding and training of the teacher. Theo- 
ries were there tested, causes of success or failure were 
analyzed, the progress of the child or lack of it investi- 
gated, the skill of the teacher or the want of it inquired 
into; and in all these matters, thedata for comparison up- 
on the facts of which were observed and accumulated, dis- 
cussions were held daily, general principles and rules of 
practice were deduced, and the laws that govern the 
development of the faculties were formulated and made 
the common possession of the higher classes in the normal 
school, spending as they did several weeks in observation 
and practice in thisdepartment. Thus a body of profes- 
sional and pedagogical knowledge was obtained by in- 
duction of the facts presented, of immense value to the 
future teacher, because it was derived mostly from ac- 
tual experience with pupils. This method of teaching 
the art of teaching by induction, begun at Albany by Mr. 
Phelps, was continued at Trenton and Winona. The ef- 
fect of labor in fields like these could scarcely fail to be 
highly instructive to the man himself. They gave him 
clear views of the normal school field and positive con- 
victions of the truth that the evolution of the human 
faculties is a process that may be guided and controlled 
by laws and methods that may be conveyed one to an- 
other ; or, in other words, that teaching is an art based 
upon science that the teacher may study and reduce to 
practice. 

The experience of Professor Phelps especially fitted 
him for the responsible and comprehensive work of a 
promoter, organizer and director of normal school 
work. His eminent qualifications became widely known 
and his judgment was extensively sought upon every 
phase of this work. A National Normal School Asso- 
ciation was organized in 1857, and he served as its 
president for five successive years. It was subsequently 
merged with the National Educational Association and 
now forms one of its most important departments. He 
served for two years as president of one of the Wiscon- 
sin normal schools at Whitewater, when he returned to 
Winona and was made superintendent of its public 
schools, which office he held for four years. Those 
schools were, and had been for several years, ina demor- 
alized condition in respect to their discipline, but were 
nearly or quite revolutionized under his firm and judi- 
cious administration. 


Displays Unusual Business Ability. 


His remarkable efficiency in the direction of the Win- 
ona public schools, his pronounced public spirit and in- 
terest in the growth of the city, led to his appointment 
as secretary of the city board of trade, an office which 
he jointly held with the superintendency of schools for 
several years, to the manifest advantage of the city, re- 
sulting in a large increase of its manufacturing indus- 
tries. In 1886 a wider field inthe business world opened 
unexpectedly before him. His services were sought for 
by the St. Paul chamber of commerce as its secretary. 
After serving more thana year in this capacity, his 
work at St. Paul attracted the attention of the citizens 
of Duluth, who, having awakened to a knowledge of the 
extraordinary importance of the natural advantages of 
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their city as a great commercial center, organized a 
chamber of commerce and chose our educator asits sec- 
retary and leader ona contract for three years at an 
average salary of $5,000 per annum. It became appar- 
ent to him and to the members of the organization led 
by him that the fortunes of the great city to be, at the 
head of the chain of lakes, depended upon the enlarge- 
ment of the locks at the falls of the St. Mary river, to’ 
allow vessels of the first class to reach the level of the 
lower lakes, and secure easy access to the lower lakes and 
to the Erie canal at Buffalo. Consequently, a national 
commercial convention was called to meet at Sault Ste. 
Marie in July, 1887, to discuss the pressing needs of 
commerce for an open waterway. Mr. Phelps was 
elected temporary chairman and subsequently, perma- 
nent secretary by the unanimous voice of the convention 
composed of leading men, governors, senators, and mem- 
bers of Congress, from all parts of the United States. 
After an exhaustive discussion it was unanimously de- 
termined by the convention to ask Congress for large 
appropriations, and an executive committee of fifteen, 
of which he was a prominent member, was appointed to 
proceed to Washington at the opening of Congress and 
lay the whole subject before the committees on com- 
merce of both branches. This step resulted in securing 
grants of $1,000,000, where previously but one-tenth of 
that amount had been grudgingly doled out. The proceed- 
ings of this notable convention, published under 
the supervision of Secretary Phelps, 5,000 copies being 
distributed over the country and over Europe, exerted 
a potent influence upon the more rapid construc- 
tion of this famous international waterway, prac- 
tically placing Lake Superior, which is eighteen feet 
higher than the lower lakes, upon the same level with 
them for all purposes of navigation. The mission of 
the committee was entirely successful. Congress there- 
after continuously made adequate provision for the 
prompt construction andcompletion of the lock, which is 
@ conspicuous monument of the sagacity and en- 
terprise of the noble men who thus worked for its speedy 
consummation. 


Returns to the Normal School Work. 


‘For the past five years this man of versatile gifts has 
been and still is a member of the board of directors of 
the normal schools of the state of Minnesota. He is 
what is recognized as the resident director at Duluth, 
having in charge the erection of the new building at 
that point, together with its local business interests. 
This building was begun in May, 1901, and was expested 
to be opened in September of the present year. Itis 
believed to be one of the best arranged and constructed 
buildings of the kind in the state. The state is indeed 
fortunate in being able to avail itself of the experience 
of one so long and successfully engaged in this special 
field, one whose whole life and thought for more than 
half a century, with but brief intervals, has been given 
to the evolution of the idea of special and adequate prep- 
aration on the part of the teacher entrusted to his 
hands. 


i 


Geyer’s Stationer says that a growing tree has been 
zonverted into a printed newspaper in less than two 
hours and a half, and in easy-going Austria at that. 


At Sakkarah, south of Cairo, the necropolis of the 
mighty Egyptian city of Memphis, that flourished 4000 
B.C., has been discovered the tomb of Sokhitni-onkh, 
the earliest physician that history tells about. He was 
chief physician to Pharaoh Sahura. 


It has already been noticed that the vast mass of 
water held’ back by the Assouam dam is beginning to 
have an effect on the climatic conditions, The in- 
creased humidity of the atmosphere is said to be ex- 
erting a serious disintegrating influence on the Sphinx, 
who has for so many hundreds of years silently watched 
Over Egypt. 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It isto be uncerstood that all notes of school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no pai 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will tind many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Aaitor os THE 


ScHOOL JoURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 
Coal in the Schools. 


Among many difficult questions for the coming wirter, 
which the coal strike has raised, is the one that deals with the 
schools, particularly with those of the cities ard districts 
where wood is not easily obtained, or not in sufficient quanti- 
ties to be of any practical relief. 

The time is rapidly approaching when the question must be 
solved. Philadeiphia, as already noted in THE JOURNAL, has 
had to import from Wales 25,0L0 tons of anthracite. Yonkers 
has found it impossible to get a supply in this country for its 
sixteen schools. Boston has a conglomeration of anthracite, 
soft coal, wood, and charcoal mixed in its bins to tide over for 
the present. Washington is talking of using soft coal to start 
coke fires, and Brooklyn finds itself with 1,000 tons to supply 
145 buildings—enough, if economically used, to Jast one week. 
In New York matters are as bad. Yonkers has decided to im- 
port its anthracite from Wales rather than close the schools. 

It is certain that, unless some substitute can be obtained 
during the present stringency in the anthracite market, many 
scheols must close. In some places there seems to be a lean- 
ing towards the use of soft coal for heating purposes. In the 
use of this material one or two facts may be mentioned. The 
furnaces will need constant attention and the details for its 
use are the reverse of those for anthracite. The slide damper 
in the feed door must be kept open all the time to supply the 
air needed above the fire and not from underneath, as with 
anthracite. Thus the draft openings in the ash-pit door do 
not need to be open as much or as long as they would be in 
the latter case. The draft in the chimney must be left open, 
always, to permit the escape of the rapidly formed gases. And, 
in raking, reverse the operation and pack down bituminous 
coal from the top. To keep the fire alive all night hard coal 
must be used in conjunction, as the combustion of soft coal is 
too rapid to admit a lasting fire. The chimneys must be kept 
clean, being swept at least once in two months; otherwise, 
there is danger from the burning of the very inflammable 
soot-formation either to the building itself, or to adjacent 
ones. With these few hints carefully attended to, soft coal, if 
its use is not prohibited by law, may be used effectively. 

Wood is another substitute, but is local. Moreover, few 
furnaces now used for hard coal can be used for wood. Coke 
gives off a very sickening and unhealthy gas aad is, by no 
means, to be favored. 

To heat with gas of any kind means the first cost of heaters 
in each room with the cost of the gas consumed added. Upon 
inquiry of many furnace dealers this method of overcoming a 
merely temporary difficulty met with little encouragement on 
account of the cost. We were assured that the amount to be 
paid for gas would be far beyond coal at $15 a ton. 

The use of oil for heating purposes needs specially prepared 
furnaces, but attention might be given to a new artificial fuel 
manufaciured at Boston. This is a combination of peat, pe- 
troleum, and lime, with bituminous pitch. This ‘‘ synthetical” 
coal gives a greater heat than the bituminous and almost as 
much as the anthracite. In efficiency it compares favorably 
with the best fuels in existence and in cost the comparison is 
equally favorable. There would seem, then, three remedies 
for the temporary crisis : importation of hard ccal, the care- 
ful use of soft coal, or the peat and petroleum fuel of the 
Randall Synthetical Coal Company, Boston. The closing of any 
school is too serious a matter to be agreed to without a strug- 


gle. 
Talc Slate Crayons and New Relief Maps. 


Devices that promise to do away with the unhealthful dust 
and dirt arising from the use of the ordinary chalk crayon are 
always interesting to teachers. Talc slate is the latest and 
most successful preparation. Hitherto the use of this crayon. 
practically dustless, has not been much in favor on account of 
the greasy condition in which it left the blackboard, and the 
difficulty with which it was erased. These difficulties have 
now been overcome and the great demand that the Central 
School Supply Company is having for these crayons speaks 
well for their practicability. “The Relief Review Maps” 
offered by the same company convey to the pupils concrete 
ideas of the physical features of the various countries they 
study. These “Relief Maps” may be neatly filled in and col- 
ored and will be highly valued by the pupils. 


A Pocket Typewriter. 


The pocket typewriter, invented by Eugere McClean Long, 
of Charlottesville, Va., is a device intended to lessen the diffi- 
culty of recording a conversation or speech without removing 
the hands from the pockets. The future of this little machine 
lies in its simplicity. Its casing is of hard rubber, its interior 
of aluminum. In the casing are two small spools that hold 
rolls of tape similar to the white paper in the ordinary ticker. 
By merely pressing four keys on one side of the casing, and 
by the manipulation of a space key ard a number indicatcr, 
almost anything that can be uttered can be put down in sym- 
bols. Mr. Long claims that the manipulation of the machine 
can be mastered in two hours, and any one can in a week be- 
come anexpert in taking down anything from speeches to 
market reports. 

This typewriter is designed to make a separate and dis- 
tinct symbol for each letter, as also for each scund shown in 
the latest works on phonography, respecting all ccmbiraticn 
signs shown in these works and a Icng-Jist of wordsigns. All 
this can be accomplished with this instrument quicker than 
than can be done with pencil. 


Wire Tests. 


A new apparatus, devised by Mr. C. Edward Fisher, of the 
University School, Providence, fer determinirg tke breaking 
strength of wire will prove valuable. It requires little table 
space and the annoying recoil is overcome. The arrargement 
for attaching the wire to be tested is such as to obviate break- 
age at the point of attachment. By means of this device 
Young’s Modulus experiment may be easily and quickly per- 
formed. This apparatus is made by the Franklin Laboratory. 
Supply Company, Boston, Mass. 


Economy in School Supplies. 


The New York city board of superintendents has cut off 
hundreds of articles which it is held are not needed in the 
public schools. This action will tend to more uniformity in 
the schools. Instead of specially ruled pads and composition 
books, things peculiar to schools and not used in commercial 
life, the pupils are to be taught to use the ordinary materials 
of every-day life. The question of the book list will go over 
till the new course of study is adopted, except that antiquated 
text-books will be abolished. There seems to be a desire 
among many commissioners to adopt a single text-book for all. 
schools. This plan has many arguments in its favor, but the 
evils inherent in it far outweigh these minor considerations. 


The Lead Pencil Industry. 


In 1860 there were six establishments in the United States. 
manufacturing lead pencils, with an output valuea at $20,400. 
In 1900 the number of establishments was seven, but the out- 
put had increased to $2,222,276. The total number of gross 
was 1,653,937, of which New York state supplied 209,170. 
The importation of pencils was only 85,119 gross. William 
Monroe, of Concord, Mass., first made lead pencils in this coun- 
try in 1812. He was a cabinet maker, but the war of that 
date so depressed business that he turned his mind to the 
making of pencils, which he sold at a great profit. 

He pulverized the black lead, mixed it, and made the pencils: 
all by hand, for which he had a ready sale in Boston. He 
found a great difficulty in obtaining the materials, and it was 
not until 1819 that he made this his sole business. 

It is said that Joseph Dixon attempted the manufacture of 
pencils in 1830; but his results were unfavorably received. 
He was told if he put a foreign label on his goods they would 
meet a quick sale; but rather than do this ke turned his 
whole attention to the making of crucibles, and formed the 
J. Dixon Crucible Comyany, which in 1872 again began the 
making of pencils, this time with phenomenal success. 

In 1861 the Faber Company, from Germany, began opera- 
tions here, followed later by the Eagle and American Lead 
Pencil Company. These companies are now owned by Ameri- 
cans, and have no connection with foreign plants. 

The great growth of this industry in the states, says the 
Census Bulletin, is due to four causes : ‘‘ The existence of rich 
graphite mines; extraordinary faeilities for securing this sub- 
stance from mines elsewhere; the greatest eedar forests in. 
the world; and the introduction of labor-saving machines.” 
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The graphite mostly used is found in Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
These mines are much like coal mines, externally and inter- 
nally. There are large veins of the crystallized variety and 
small veins or pockets of the compact or granulated form, 
which is the one used for pencils. 

The process of manufacture is interesting. The graphite is 
pulverized by stamps under water, the particles floating off 
with the water thru a series of tanks in which they form a 
sediment. Inthis state the graphite is as evasive to the touch 
as quicksilver. Then by another water process the finest is 
separated from the mass and is used for pencils. This is 
mixed with a bluish-gray clay ; the more clay the harder the 
pencil. This compound, ground and mixed to the consistency 
of a thick cream, after the water is pressed from it, is forced 
thru holes of the desired size of the lead, made thru a plate on 
the bottom of a forming press. The coils that result are 
straightened out, and broken off into lengths sufficient for 
three pencils. The wood cases of the cheaper pencils are made 
of pine, and of the better grades of cedar, The labor is done 
mostly by women. 

* * 

A large vein of graphite has been discovered near Pyramid 
lake in the Adirondacks, and a company will be at once or- 
ganized to work it. A new process of separation, invented by 
John H. Davis, said to be superior to any other method, will be 
used. Hitherto, the isolating of graphite from its impurities 
has made its mining unprofitable. There have been other 
small finds in the vicinity. 


A Remington Anniversary. 


Every two or three years the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany brings together its representatives and managers frcm 
all parts of the world. The recent gathering commemorated 
the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the firm of 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 

The meeting opened in New York, but, to the delightful sur- 
prise of all, was changed thru the hospitality of Mr. Clarence 
W. Seamans to the new “ Mount Washington,” N. H. Here 
on Thursday and Friday, Sept. 4 and 5, the sessions were con- 
tinued. Interesting reports were read, and the papers by 
foreign managers were delightful on account of their elegant 
and accurate English. 

Saturday was devoted to a trip to the Profile House, and 
Sunday was reserved for Mount Washington. Here an old 
time machine by a rival firm was found ; but it did not take 
the seventy-five Remington men long to make its owner sur- 
render, and the old machine, carried off in triumph, gave way 
toa No.6 Remington. For eighteen summers the Remington 
has been in use in the office of Among the Clouds, a pubii- 
cation issued from Mount Washington twice daily during the 
season; and one is also to be found on Pike’s Peak in the 
West. The business of the firm embraces the globe. Man- 
ager Stockwell had come 12,000 miles from Calcutta to study 
means of adapting the machine to the various native tongues 
of India. Remingtons are to be found in the straits of Magel- 
lan. 

To-day there are machines to print Russian, Greek, Bur- 
mese, and Arabic. The Arabic machine is a curiosity. This 
language is printed from right to left, and its characters ap- 
pear like shorthand. The type founders’ alphabet for Arabic 
consists of 650 characters, but it is brought within the limits 
of a No.7. There are only twenty-eight letters, but these 
have different forms at the beginning, middle, ard end of 
words, and when alone. Then the spacing had to have a spe- 
cial device, some keys wide, others narrow, others not spacing 
at all, to allow diacritical marks and accents and dots below 
and above the letters tobe added. Many languages of the East 
from Cape Town to Moscow, and Constantinople to Hong- 
Kong are written in these characters. It is the lingua 
franca of the East. 

Besides this a Burmese machine has been perfected by 
Mr. Phinney, one of their representatives. The alphabet 
consists of circles with all kinds of attachments below and 
above, and sometimes it takes four or five strokes of a key 
to make a character, but when made you have a syllable. 


Laing’s Planetarium is receiving high praise from some of 
our leading educators. It is useful in : 
every grade, and vividly presents a thoro 
knowledge where mere words would fail. 
Questions which puzzle the mass of pupils 
and are solved only in higher schools can, 
with the aid of this instrument, be clearly 
answered in elementary schools. 
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Text-Book Adoption in Mexico. 


The principles governing the selection of text-bcoks in 
Mexico are set forth at length in the report of Mr. Rodriguez, 
the commissioner asked by the national board to submit rec- 
ommendations. 

The commissioner writes that he has chosen only books that 
contain the greatest merit, and has been guided thruout by 
four principles: First, the mechanical excellence ; second, the 
best books must be chosen, irrespective of the nationality of 
writer or publisher; third, a writer is to be preferred that 
presents the abstract thru the concrete and adapts himself 
most closely to actual conditions of the schools ; and fourth, 
tried principles of pedagogy must be maintained. All essen- 
tial things being equal, a simple, familiar style is to be given 
the preference, 

The work on writing, by Mr. Rebsamen, is mentioned partic- 
ularly as best answering the various conditions that one should 
look for ; “it is,” the report says, ‘‘ the work of a consummate 
scholar.” 

The junioy readers selected are those by Sarah L. Arnold and 
Manuel F. Juncos, as not being merely disconnected encyclo- 
pedias, or mosaics of literature, but direct instructors and 
culture agencies. The selections are admirably edapted to 
child intelligence; the illustrations are beautiful, and the 
poetic portion well chosen. The moral and esthetic sense is 
also appealed to in a desirable manner. 

For supplementary work he has selected for the cultivation 
of the intellect the well-known works of Paul Bert ; for the 
growth of the will and general character, Cabeza, by Mante- 
gazza, and El Empleo dela Vida, by Lubbock. The latter is 
called a book of exquisite method and art, containing anno- 
tated gems of literature from the most noted moralists of the 
day. For the cultivation of the sensibilities Corazon, by 
Amicis, is “full of sympathy and a love for the beautiful,” to 
which has been appended the work of Mr. Treneo Paz, composed 
of moral tales based on national customs and natural history. 
La Urbanidad, by Carrejio, “inculeates good manners and 
breeding, a subject unfortunately neglected in many families, 
especially in the interior.” 

In physics and natural history the commissioner recommends 
the Appleton series, as fulfilling the present legal requirements 
in text-books for adults. El libro de la Salud del Nino, from 
its simplicity and familiar style, stands foremost in lessons on 
physiology and hygiene. 

Omitting description, as unnecessary, of the well-known 
grammar by Mr. Rafael de la Pefia, he has added to the text- 
books for teachers the treatises on the teaching of language, 
published by Silver, Burdett, & Company, because of their 
gradual and complete methods of teaching analysis and com- 
position. To the thoro understanding of meanings of words 
a dictionary is necessary, and that by Toro and Gomez is by 
far the best. These works are not to be understood to exclude 
exercises in composition, but rather to be used as aids to it. 

In French, the works of Messrs. Matra and Sedue lay great 
stress on pronunciation, and the translation exercises adapt 
themselves admirably to the official program. An excellent 
little book is How to Think in English. It presents the subject 
in well and wisely connected exercises. 

Arithmetic and algebra are considered important, apart 
from their practical value, as first steps to abstraction. The 
arithmetical works of J. S. Hernandez are selected for the ex- 
cellent and careful grading. Primeros Pasos in Algebra pre- 
sents the subject with skilful simplicity and the pupil passes 
imperceptibly from arithmetic to algebra. Elementary and 
Advanced Geometry, by Mr. Miguel Arriago, closely conforms 
to modern methods, and is very progressive in plan. 

Elementary Geography, by Alexis E. Frye, embraces the ele- 
ments atmosphere, water, and earth, co-ordinating with these 
humanity—socially, religiously, industrially, and commer- 
cially. The relief and projection maps are of the highest ex- 
cellence. 

The History of the Mother Country, by Mr. Javier Santa 
Maria, is an admirable book, following the same thoro peda- 
gogical plan as do the works of the Hon. Justo Sierra. They 
form a social and political synthesis of Mexican history. He 
recommends for every library a copy of Compayre’s work on 
pedagogy, and as books of reference, The Mistress of the House 
and Selections Chosen from Contemporary Literature, by Mr. 
Salas Marchass. 





The Porto Ricans are equipping all their new schools with 
typewriters, as recognized assistants in education. They have 


’ chosen the Remington machine. 
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School House Construction. 


Fireproofing and Re-enforced Concrete. 

In erecting a building there are certain considerations that 
have to b2 tacen to account relating to cost, fire possibilities, 
weather conditions, and use. Re-enforced concrete has been 
thoroly investigated under all these heads by most efficient 
engineers and has stood the test in a most satisfactory man- 
ner. 

The plan of re-enforcing cement by the use of steel rods 
or expanded metal has been used for some years by European 
engineers. But Americans have introduced improvements of 
late years in the securing of steel in forms easily embedded 
in the concrete, and in making the concrete of materials, inex- 
pensive in cost and handling, which will easily assimilate with 
the steel. In the development of construction our plan differs 
from the European in the line of better engineering and a 
more general application of the uses. 

Speaking broadly, re-enforced concrete is concrete with 
steel strands of small cross-sections,so arranged as to occupy 
the position of the extreme fiber on the tension side of the 
beam or slab. Concrete of itself possesses great compress- 
ive strength, but, when loaded, lacks tensile power, and col- 
lapses directly the load has reached the limit. But with steel 
re-enforcement it will deflect gradually, and if the load be 
increased tillno more can be added the concrete will at first 
erack slightly, then gradually sink, tearing the steel apart. 
Or, in other words, concrete by itself acts under weight as a 
stone would; with steel re-enforcement, like a steel beam. 

The elasticity of concrete re-enforced is very great. Exper- 
iments have been carried on in this direction by Mr. George 
Hill, C. E.. to whom we owe our information, thru the pages 
of the Architectural Record. On a slab, twenty feet by twenty- 
three, supported by four beams, 66,000 lbs. was placed, and 
six men, of over 900 lbs. aggregate weight, jumped up and 
down on this, causing a deflection of 5-8 inches at the moment 
of compact, with no apparent after-effect on the slab. 

Its absolute fire-proof qualities have received severe tests. 
A concrete floor was built as the top to an oven of the same 
material ; a load of pig iron, 400 Ibs. to the foot, was evenly 
distributed on this, and a fire, of a temperature from 600 to 
1,000 degrees C., maintained for three hours. The deflection 
increased from 0 to 0.8. After this the weight of iron was 
increased to 1,000 Ibs. per foot, with no apparent effect, show- 
ing that the strength of the slab was practically unimpaired. 
The steel rods used for a re-enforcement, under this intense 
heat, showed a temperature of barely 120°C. This fact of 
inconductivity of heat makes it a valuable building material. 

Dampness cannot penetrate it, in fact, has no effect upon 
it. The steel within can never rust nor decay. And the 
dampness of the outside atmosphere cannot work thru—a 
matter of interest in this moist climate. 

We were struck in these points with the suitability of this 
material for building schools. It particularly lends itself to 
floors, stairways, and partition walls, as wellas to outer walls. 
As has been said, it is fire-proof, and there is no better form of 
fire-proof building than a cinder concrete held in place with 
steel. The Portland cement, from which it is made, with the 
addition of cinders and sand (better than stone), is the poorest 
conductor of heat, aad is unchanged in character by intense 
heat. In the steel fire-proof buildings of to-day the steel is 
protected by terra cotta hollow blocks, which undergo change 
ani crumle, and the steel, not fully protected from the intense 
heat in the burning building, bends and curls and collapses. 
In a re-enforced concrete constructed building this could not 
happen, as has been proved in several cases of serious confia- 
grations. The quickness with which these buildings may be 
raised is a thought to be considered. At Palo Alto, Cal., a 
large three-story dormitory, of beautiful design, was erected 
in ninety days. 

This construction lends itself readily to decoration. One of 
the finest buildings erected entirely of this material, roof and 
all, is Nassau County Court House; and many beautiful bridges 
apeak in its favor. 

Durability isafactor. In schools,on floor and stairway 
there is much wear and tear and constant repairing needed. 
Here seems a solution. 

It isso much cleaner and healthier. Youcan wash your floors, 
and rinse them. There are nocracks or holes to hold dirt or 
harbor disease. Paint your walls and ceilings, if you will, with 
paints that will permit of these being washed, also. 

The fact that this construction is a non-conductor of heat 
will mean the easier keeping of an equable temperature, win- 
ter and summer, and a saving in the coal item. And lastly, 
its cost is not as great as that of other buildings suitable for 


the purpose. Of course, in the matter of cost, locality counts 
for much. This item, therefore, will be ever variable. But 
to speak generally,a better building in every way can be built 
at a less cost, if re-enforced concrete be used. 


A Lame Coal Rhyme. 


(Some Solemn Metody.) 


When winter winds blow 
And coal bins are low, 
Ob, what will the children do then? 
They will go the barn, 
' And, to keep themselves warm, 
They'll sing of the beauties of spring, 
Poor thing—s. 





Table oileloth makes a capital covering for school books. 
The ordinary run of covers soon wears out. Oilcloth comes 
in many pretty patterns in brown, blue, green, etc., which 
have the advantages of not showing the dirt and being easily 
cleansed. 


Messrs. Eimer & Amend, New York, the well-known 
manufacturers and importers of chemicals and chemical and 
physical apparatus, are having a Jarge and increasing demand 
for their goods. The fact that they sell only the best at 
prices consistent with the quality largely accounts of this. 
They supply everything needed in the laboratory, whether for 
school or broader work. 


The Braun-Clement Company is offering some excellent art 
reproductions taken from five of the leading private English 
galleries, by such painters as Romney and Gainsborough ; and 
from two continental lipraries, one the private collection of 
Prince Younoupoff, of St. Petersburg, the other the celebrated 
Gallery Six of Amsterdam. These productions include the old 
Italian and Dutch masters, and are handsome works of art. 


A new machine for registering the increase of blocd in the 
brain during mental activity is stationed in Dr. McDonald’s 
office in the U.S. bureau of education. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, have is- 
sued an ingenious card device to fully display the colors of 
their celebrated protective Silica-Graphite paint, which con- 
tains handy constructive suggestions. 


Co bia ee 





Bubby.—Ma, make fa carry me, too.—Punch. 
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Our School Book Makers. 


Louis Prang. 


In two directions Mr. Prang has rendered the world great 
services. Back in 1856, he perfected the process of chromo- 
lithography and made possible the reproduction of the world’s 
masterpieces in color. In the name of chromo-lithography, 
art has often been greatly wronged, but to it we also owe a 
part of our artistic birthright. The other great service Mr. 
Prang has rendered is his futherance of the cause of art edu- 
cation in our public schools. There is no need of entering 
upon an encomium of the Prang system of drawing. That is 
well established and well known everywhere. A word or two, 
however, about the man behind the system may be interesting. 

Mr. Prang, who is now in his seventy-fifth year, is a native 
of Breslau where his father was in the business of calico print- 
ing. The process of printing was in those days very crude 
and there was no minute subdivision of labor, so that Louis 
Prang was easily able before his twentieth year to master all 
the details of the business. 

About 1844 he had an opportunity to travel in the interests 
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founded his well-known lithographing house in Boston. 

Mr. Walter Smith, the founder of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art school, was the first to interest Mr. Prang in public school 
art education. His stay in this country was of great mo- 
ment. He associated with himself Mr. John S. Clark and Mrs. 
Mary Dana Hicks, and began a series of drawing books which 
attracted immediate attention. It is true that Mr. Smith’s 
ideals of art were not wholly in accord with the best artistic 
thought of the century. It is true that he was hampered by 
his South Kensington training, yet without the work he did in 
this country, the great interest now manifested in all forms of 
art education would probably have been considerably retarded. 

To an even greater extent is American education indebted 
to Mr. Prang. He has given the country a good working sys- 
tem for the elementary instruction of the young in graphic art. 

Personally Mr. Prang is delightfully picturesque—a man of 
mobile countenance and kindling enthusiasm. He lives in a 
quiet, unpretentious way in the Roxbury district of Boston, 
surrounded by works of art—many of them the originals of 
which he has spread thousands of copies over two hemispheres. 

We have a great deal to say about the development of 

character thru manual training. We cannot find 








Louis Prang, the Veteran Art-Publisher. 


of a large calico firm of Bohemia, and for five years he studied 
the methods of bleaching, dyeing, and printing in Great Brit- 
ain, France, and the United States. During this period of 
travel he acquired the intense political radicalism which made 
him a fiery revolutionist in 1848, which has survived to this 
day in the form of a strong bias toward evolutionary socialism. 

In 1850 Mr. Prang fled to Switzerland to escape the conse- 
quences of his revolutionary utterances, and a year later came 
to America. His mechanical training had been such that he 
was never at a loss for employment, altho he was obliged for 
several years to work in a very subordinate capacity. In 1856 
he perfected-a process of chromo-lithography and soon after 





a better example of the value of artist-artisan 
education than in Louis Prang. 


we 
News from the Trade Field. 


The Andrews School Furnishing Company has 
amalgamated with the American Furniture Com- 
pany, with business quarters at 19 W. Eigh- 
teenth street, New York city. 


The autumn announcement of new books pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
offers a feast of good things to which over 250 
well-known authors have contributed. 


Taylor & Company,of Springfield, Mass., man- 
ufacturers of Freehand Drawing Paper, bave re- 
ceived a large order for their paper. ScHOOL 
JOURNAL readers will do well to obtain samples. 


The Witter catalog of art productions pre- 
sents a very wide choice of subjects at very 
reasonable prices. The Witter prints are very 
clear, even in larger groups faces and expres- 
sions are distinct, and they have an artistic fin- 
ish. Aspecially valuable line for schools is the 
Series on Architecture and Sculpture. The Peon 
pottery ware offer will also be of interest to 
many. (J.C. Witter, New York.) 


Mr. Frank C. Clark advertises four cruises dur- 
ing 1903, and has issued attractive booklets de- 
scriptive of them. One tour takes in the West 
Indies, two are to the Orient, and one to the 
shores of the Baltic. For these trips he has 
chartered the Kaiserin Maria Theresa and the 
palatial Celtic, the largest steamer in the world. 


The Manhattan Optical Company of NewYork, 
have joined issues with the Gundlach Optical 
Company of Rochester, and the new corporation 
will be known as the Gundlach Manhattan Opti- 
cal Company, with headquarters at Rochester. 
This will be one of thelargest photographic and 
optical concerns in existence. 


The series of books for the study of French 
and other languages, by Dr. L. Sauveur, have 
proved very valuable to large numbers of teach- 
ers. They are built upon a consistent, logical 
plan. From the “Causerie avec les Enfants” 
the learner is led step by step to the “ Gram- 
maire Francaise.” Valuable hints are given in 
the two books ‘‘ Introduction to the Teaching of 
Living Languages” and that on the “Teaching of Ancient 
Languages.” These books are now published by W. R. Jenkins, 
New York, the well known publisher of modern language 
texts. 


’ Sixty Songs from Mother Goose Jubilee is the title of a musical 
entertainment arranged by L. E. Orth. In this the tribe of 
Mother Goose assemble to celebrate her jubilee. They are re- 
ceived by the old lady and her son Jack in the House that 
Jack Built. The characters then carry on conversations and 
sing songs based on the well-known rhymes and jingles. Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, are the publishers. 
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Notes of New Books, 


The Modern Arithmetic for Primary and Elementary Grades, by 
Archibald Murray. Woodward Series. This is the first volume 
of a two-book series of arithmetics, The author has worked out, 
in an exceedingly practical way, the ideas expressed in the more 
recent writings on arithmetical theory. He accepts the funda- 
mental principle that number is ratio, and that it grows out of 
measurement. In order that the quantity relations among ob- 
jects may be made clear, comparison is systematically and ex- 
tensively used. The work is divided into three parts. Part I. is 
given up to comparison, measurement, and counting. Quantity 
measured, unit of measure, and number are given more signifi- 
cance than is usually attached to these terms. Skill in the 
manipulation of figures is made subordinate to the ability to 
comprehend number relations. Dots and other symbols, as 
well as figures, are used to represent number, and pupils in 
countiag are led to see objects in groups. This work is to be 
presented orally, and the early use of figures by pupils is 
wisely avoided. In Part II. separating into groups and com- 
bining to form larger groups is continued, but along with it 
comes the work of memorizing combinations. Fractions are 
more extensively used and the meaning of the decimal point is 
illustrated. Part III. presents a more systematic arrange- 
ment of the fundamental operations, and drill in pure number, 
in figure work, is given greater prominence. Detailed ex- 
planations of processes are not regarded as proper at this 
stage of the study of arithmetic. The first aim of the book is 
to give the child an insight into the true nature and use of 
number, next accuracy in results, and finally rapid work in 
figures. Number drill and measuring objects each has its 
place, and while the author emphasizes the latter he does not 
sacrifice the former for it. The book is not arranged on the 
older, topical plan, nor can it be said to present an extreme 
spiral system. Ideas are developed gradually and grow out of 
the conception of number as ratio. On this basis fractions 
and percentage are treated, and the plan of doing so is peda- 
gogically sound. The use of the book does not require any 
unusual apparatus such as special blocks. The book as a 
whole presents thany strong features and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the list of text-books on this subject. (Woodward & 
Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis.) A: W. A. 


Yourself, by H. A. Guerber, author of “‘ Myths of Northern 
Lands,” “‘ Empresses of France,” etc. This volume treats of 
just precisely the facts that every young person sbould un- 
derstand in reference to the care of his own body. The vari- 
ous animal functions are treated under the forms of fictitious 
personages, and the necessity of obeying all the laws of our 
being in responding to their calls is fully shown. Pure water, 
nutritious food, good ventilation, cleanliness of body, and 
purity of thought and conduct are shown to be the natural 
needs of the growing child. The deleterious effects of tobac- 
co and alcoholic stimulants are plainly described, and the in- 
ference drawn that total abstinence from them all is the best 
protection of health. Tho there is sometimes a little strain- 
ing to secure simplicity, the style is in the main effective. 
The book is well calculated to help to purity of life. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York. Price, $1.20 net.) 


A Text-book of Applied English Grammar, by Edwin Herbert 
Lewis, Ph.D., Professor of English in the Lewis institute, 
Chicago. The plan of teaching correct English by constant 
and persistent writing, both of short sentences and connected 
discourse, which forms the basis of this book, is most excel- 
lent. Formal grammar is now generally superseded by more 
language work. The only way to gain command of any tool 
is by use. Divided into two parts, each has a leading thought 
in the work given to the pupil, but both lead along a common 
line. The pupil who follows the work carefully-must certain- 
ly grasp the principles of correct usage of his own tongue. 
(Macmillan Co., New York. Price, 50 cents.) 





American Food and Game Fishes, a popular account of all 
the species found in America north of the equator, with keys 
for the ready identification, life histories, and methods of cap- 
ture, by David Starr Jordan, Ph.D., president of Leland Stan- 
ford Junior university, and Barton Warren Evermann, Ph.D., 
ichthyologist of the United States Fish Commission. Iilus- 
trated with colored plates and text-drawings, and with photo- 
graphs from life by A Radclyffe Dinsmore. This inscription on 
the title page exactly defines the purpose and scope of the vol- 
ume. Dr. Jordan is the recognized highest scientific authority 
concerning American fishes, and he has here presented their 
characteristics in such a way that the ordinary student can com- 
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pare any specimen with the text and figures and thereby de- 
termine the species. The facts now known respecting the 
peculiarities and life history of each fish are stated precisely, 
but briefly. So the book becomes a most valuable and handy 
reference volume on fishes, 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the plan and detail of 
the work. The simple drawings are wonderfully exact. 
The colored plates give a vivid conception of the beauties of 
many of our fresh water fishes. The photographs from na- 
ture give the exact positions of the fishes in the water, and 
almost show their delicacy of movement as they balance 
themselves or glide forward in their native element. It is 
full of charm for the angler. (Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. Price, $4.00 net.) 


Something novel and pretty is seen in the quarto book, 
Songs and Scissors, for which words were furnished by Lora 
L. Holmes and music by Jessie L. Gaynor. Elegant designs 
and illustrations in free-hard paper cutting, by Ethel Elaine 
Barr, make these pages about as original as anything we have 
seen foralong time. For instance, the song “ Black-Eyed 
Susan,” has the words and music in the center, with the title 
in large black letters at the top and birds sitting on the 
bended stem of the flower that is known by that name, in sil- 
houette, at top and bottom. ‘“ Yourself” is a dainty little 
song surrounded by silhouettes of babies. “The Green Frog” 
has a still more original design. Farther on are found “ But- 
terflies,” “The Honey Bee,” “Pussy Willow,” “ The Wind,” 
“The Fairy’s Boat,” and other songs embodying beautiful and 
delicate fancies in words and designs. In fact, the possibili- 
ties of paper cutting have been shown in such a way as to 
surprise and delight both young and old. (Clayton F. Sum- 
my —— 220 Wabash avenue, Chicago. Price, $1.25, 
net. 


we 


Educational Meetings. 


Secretaries of teachers’ organizations are requested to notify 
the editor of dates of meetings and of election of officers, 


Oct. 11.—New York Schoolmasters’ Club, at the St Denis. 

Oct. 13.—New York Grammar Teachers’ Association, at Nor- 
mal College. 

Oct. 15-17.—Joint meeting of the New York Council of 
School Superintendents and Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association. 

Oct. 17.—Essex County Teachers’ Convention, at Peabody, 
Mass. 

Oct, 18,—Brooklyn Principals’ Association, Address by Dr. 
J. M. Rice, editor of The Forum. 

‘ Oct. 23-25.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction at Provi- 
ence. 

Oct. 23-25.—Vermont State Teachers’ Association, at Bel- 
lows Falls. 

LAST WEEK OF DECEMBER. 

New York State Associated Academic Principals, Prin. 
James Winne, Poughkeepsie, president; 

New York State Association of Grammar School Principals, 
Orson Warren, Elmira, president ; 

New York State Science Teachers’ Association, Dr. William 
Hallock, Columbia university, president ; 

New York State Training Teachers’ Conference, Richard A. 
Searing, Rochester Normal Training School, president; at 
Syracuse. 

California Teachers’ Association, at Los Angeles; A. E. 
Shumate, president. 


THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and BOSTON, 


Is a weekly journal of educational progress for superintendents. prin- 
cipals, school officials, leading teachers,and all others who desire a com- 
plete account of allthe great movements in education. Established in 
1870 it is in its 88rd_year. Subscription price, $2 a year. Like other 
professional journals THE ScHoot JouRNAL is sent to subscribers until 
specially ordered to be discontinued and payment is madein full. . 

From this office are also issued three _monthlies—Tue TracHERs 
InsTITUTE, THE PRimaRY ScHooL, and EpucationaL FounDaATIONS, 
(each $1.00 a year,) presenting each in its field valuable material for the 
teachers of all grades, the primarv teacher and the educational student ; 
also Our Times" (current history,for teachers and schools),semi-monthly, 
50c. a year. A large list of teachers’ books and aids is published and all 
others kept in stock. of which the following more important catalogs are 

ublished: 
¥ KELLOGG’s TEACHFRS’ CATALOG. 144 large pages, describes and illus- 
trates our own publications,—free. f 

KELLOGG’s ENTFRTAINMENT CaTALoG. Describes the cream of this 
literature, over 700 titles,—free. zi . 

KFiLoGe’s New Century Catatoc. Describes and classifies 1700 of 
the leading pedagogical books of all publishers. A unique and valuable 
list - 2c. Send all orders to the New York office. Books and files of our 
periodicals may be examined at our Chicago (266 Wabash Ave.) and 
Boston (116 Summer St.) offices. Send all subscriptions to the New York 
office. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 

61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
‘THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is entered as second class matter at the N.Y. Post Office 
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New Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list includes books received since April 25. 











Title. Author. Price. Publisher. 
LANGUAGES. 
Lessing’s Nathan Der Weise Ed. by Tobias J. C. Diek- 
hoff. 80 American Book Co 
Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic) 
War § J. H. Westcott 1.25 D. Appleton & Co. 
Lessing’s Minna Von Barnhelm Chas. B, Wilson 50 = 
A First French Book Chas. A. Downer 1.10 as 
Corneille’s Le Menteur Ed. by J. B. Segall Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Thiers’ La Campagne De Waterloo Ed. by Ovando B. Super .40 ce as 
Lux Christi Carolyn A. Mason .30 Macmillan Co. 
( Sarah L. Arnold 
Elements of English Composition George L. Kittredge Ginn & Co. 
John H. Gardiner 
A School Grammar of Attic Greek Thomas D. Goodell 1.50 D. Appleton & Co. 
Foundation Lessons in English Lan- O. I. and M.S. Woodley 
guage and Grammar and R. G. Carpenter 65 Macmillan Co. 
A Text-Book of Applied EnglishGrammar Edwin H. Lewis , e 
GEOGRAPHY. 
An Elementary Commercial Geography Cyrus C, Adams 1.10 D. Appleton & Co. 
Toward the Rising Sun Ginn & Co. 
A Teacher’s Manual of Geography Chas. McMurray .50 Macmillan Co. 
HISTORY, 
English History Told by English Poets Katherine Lee Bates and 
Katherine Coman 80 Macmillan Co. 
METHODS. 
Special Days in School Jean L. Gowdy School Education Co. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
The Essentials of Business Law Francis M. Burdick D. Appleton & Co. 
SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 
The Foundations of Geometry David Hilbert Open Court Pub. Co. 
The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics Alexander Smith and Ed- 
win H. Hale 1.50 Longmans, Green & Co. 
American Food and Game Fishes David Starr Jordan and 
Barton W. Evermana 4.00 Doubleday, Page & Co. 
ARITHMETIC. 
A Graphic Method for Solving Certain 
Questions in Arithmetic or Algebra George L. Vose -.50 D.Van NostrandCo. 
The Modern Arithmetic Archibald Murray Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. 
; _ a. 7 Sensenig 
Essentials of Arithmetic Robert F. Anderson .60 Sil Burdett & Co. 
Arithmetical Problems W. F. Nichols .30 Theses, set z Co. 
MUSIC. ; 
Sixty gre 3 from Mother Goose ‘ — Oliver Ditson Co. 
Songs and Scissors ora L. Holmes Clayton F. Summy Co. 
Music—Education Calvin B. Cady x etd 
MISCELLANY. 
Folly in the Forest Carolyn Wells 1,00 Henry Altemus Co. 
The Invisibles Edgar Earl Christopher 1.50 Saalfield Pub. Co. 
In the Days of St. Clair James Ball Naylor “ “66 
Mother Goose Paint Book J. M. Barnett 1.25 “ “6 
The Little Woman in the Spout Mary A. Bryne .60 “ “ 
The Just and the Unjust Richard Bagot 1.50 John Lane 
Luck o’ Lassendale Earl of Iddesleigh 1.50 “6 
Beautiful Joe's Paradise Marshall Saunders 1.20 L. C. Page & Co. 
The Kindred of the Wild Chas. G. D. Roberts 2.00 °* “ 6“ “ 
Hans Andersen’s Best Stories University Publishing Co. 
Help and Good Cheer Theodore L. Cuyler 1,00 Baker & Taylor Co. 
Recollections of a Long Life 46 a 1.50 “ Fi 
Yourself H. A. Guerber 1.20 Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Up-to-Date Minstrel Jokes H. H. Wheeler 2 Up-to-Date Pub. Co. 
The Shakespeare Cyclopedia and New - Industrial Pub. Co. 
Glossary 
Books Under Way. aan Craig: A Book of Poems,” by Edwin A. Robinson. 
Houghton, rn & Company. . “Under Colonial Colors,” by Everett T. Tomlinson. Illus- 
“Our Lady of the Beeches, by Baroness Von Hutten. $1.25. trated by Clyde 0. Deland. $1.20, net. 
“ The Heritage,” by Burton E. Stevenson. $1.50. “A Pocketful of Posies,’ by Abbie Farwell Brown. 
“« The Strongest Master,” by Helen Choate Prince. $1.50. “Three Little Marys,” by Nora Archibald Smith. Illustrated 
“ Avery,” by Elizabeth Stewart Phelps. by A. F. Schmitt. 80 cents, net. 
“The Diary of a Saint,” by Arlo Bates. $1.50. “Grimm Tales Made Gay,” by Guy Wetmore Carry]. $1.50. 
“ ” 112 . 
The Heart of the Doctor,” by Mabel G. Foster. $1.50. “ Jesus’ Way,” by William DeWitt Hyde. 
“The Lamplighter,” by Maria S. Cummins. $1.50. “The Silva of North America,” by Charles Sprague Sar- 
“Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” by Thomas Wentworth gent; Volumes XIII. and XIV. Illustrated with 120 plates; 
Higginson. $1.50, net. engraved in Paris from drawings made by C. E. Faxon. Price, 


“Daniel Ricketson and His Friends,” edited by Anna and $25.00 per volume. (Sold only in sets.) 
Walton Ricketson. 


‘“‘ Where American Independence Began,” by Daniel Munro Powers & Lyons. 


Wilson. S Modern Commercial Arithmetic.” 
“Tracts Relating to the Currency of Massachusetts Bay, © Outline of the History of Commerce.” 
1682-1721,” edited by Andrew McFarland Davis. - The Baker & Taylor Company. 


_ “Letters to Washington,” edited by StanislaisMurray Ham- — “Reciprocity,” by Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, head of the 
ilton. (Continued on page 336.) 
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If a twenty-story fire-proof building can be put up in 
one year, why does it take two years for a five-story 
school-house? There are some reasons known, and 
others yet to know. 


Twelve hundred public schools are now open in Porto 
Rico with an attendance of over 50,000 pupils. 


The Jersey City board of education has expressed its 
appreciation of the good work of its honored superin- 
tendent of schools, Mr. Henry Snyder, in a very grati- 
fying way by re-electing him over two months ahead of 
the date when his term of office expires, and giving him 
a life appointmert at an annual salary of $4,500. 


Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell has again been nominated 
for state superintendent of education in Colorado. 
This time her name appears on the tickets of both par- 
ties. No public official in the state has ever been so 
signally honored. The length of her service, also, is 
something unusual, but then she is an unusual woman, 
taking a deep interest in all that concerns the educa- 
tional welfare of the state. Much good has been ac- 
complished under her administration, and if health and 
strength do not fail her, Colorado will be still more ben- 
efited by her tactful direction of school interests. 


we 
Dr. Atkinson’s Resignation Announced. 


The newspapers report that Dr. Atkinson has resigned 
his position as superintendent of the Philippine school 
system, his resignation to take effect in January. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL has not yet received confirmation, but 
the report is probably correct. What a pitiful begin- 
ning fora history of the evolution of American common 
school ideas in the Philippine Islands! The conditions 
described in these pages in recent numbers could not 
but compel Dr. Atkinson to relinquish his office. It 
may be necessary for the President of the United States 
to take a hand and straighten out che school troubles. 

The teachers complain that they were engaged on a 
United States currency basis, but have been paid in de- 
preciated, Mexican money. They were promised com- 
missary privileges, but the insular government failed to 
furnish these. But these difficulties, much as they are 
to be regretted, are as nothing compared with the mis- 
chief done by the unwarranted interference by Dr. 
Moses with the work of Dr. Atkinson. If the members 
of the Philippine commission are unable to modify their 
feelings of “official courtesy” sufficiently to stand by 
Dr. Atkinson, it is better that the school system should 
be entirely removed from their control. The govern- 
ment cannot afford to let Dr. Atkinson resign at this 
time. 


we 
The New York City Superintendencies. 


The promotion of Dr. Edson to an associate superin- 
tendency, and the final election of Supt. Darwin L. 
Bardwell, of Binghamton, as a district superintendent 
by the New York city board of education will cause no 
surprise to SCHOOL JOURNAL readers, as it was suggested 
in these columns that these results might be looked for. 
There never was any real doubt as to the outcome of 
the wasteful squabble over Mr. Bardwell. If “grand- 
stand play” did not consume valuable time, nor interfere 
with the transaction of important business, those who 
believe in that sort of thing might be left to the enjoy- 
ment of it. But as matters stand it would seem that a 
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rule should be adopted doing away with public discus- 
sion of professional appointments. If there must be 
debate, let that be in committee meeting. Such re- 
marks as some of the opposing commissioners made in 
open board meeting are in very poor taste, to say the 
least. Mr. Bardwell should have been treated with more 
respect. The high esteem in which he is held by the 
school men of the state, and the dignity of the office to 
which he was chosen should have been sufficient to 
check loose talk such as was indulged in. Election of a 
school superintendent should be conducted on different 
lines than political caucuses. 

Dr. Edson’s promotion was well deserved in every 
way. He will add strength to the central board, and 
may be depended upon to work for harmony with the 
city superintendent. The latter isa point of considera- 
ble importance ; for altho Dr. Maxwell is undoubtedly 
the strongest executive officer among American school 
men, he is in need of just such co-operation as Dr. Ed- 
son,will give to cope with the enormous task before him. 
No other man could probably have accomplished what 
has been done; but the strain has been a severe tax 
upon Dr. Maxwell’s vitality. With a safe majority of 
his associates in hearty sympathy with him, the office is 
still a most trying one. 


we 
College Girls and Marriage. 


Some daily paper seemed to be deeply impressed with 
what a writer in the October Woman’s Home Companion 
thinks, or rather says, about “The College Girl and Mar- 
riage.” “Very indirectly, of course,” the wise critic 
says, “but not less surely, higher education for women 
is a blow at the home.” The most wonderful contortions 
are made to prop up this lame argument. Take this, for 
example: 


In college she meets the best minds of to-day and of the old 
days. She hobnobs familiarly with Horace ; she is taught that 
Macaulay was a poor chap when it came to writing and think- 
ing. She could show Shelley his mistakes as a poet, and can 
tell why Froude should not be taken too seriously as an his- 
torian. Is it any wonder that she gets a high opinion of her- 
self? Is it any wonder that she has no very correct concep- 
tion of value? 

Shall she, one of the elect, marry a plain man who has never 
read ‘‘Quis multa gracilis?” Shall she, this young Diana- 
Minerva, go into retirement and teach anordinary baby to say 
“boo”? Can one blame her much if, with her ideas,she hangs 
back? And that she does hang back statistics and your own 
experience will prove to you. 


Why should she marry a plain man of the kind the 
Companion’s writer has picked out for her rather than a 
better one of her own choosing? In fact, why should 
she marry at all if she does not want to? There is no 
doubt that college women do not all marry, but it is 
foolish to blame their higher education for it. They 
naturally expect more of a man asa life partner than 
do women whose intellectual development has been arti- 
ficially arrested. Many of them feel—and who shall 
blame them—that it is better to wait or remain single 
than to be tied to a man of an inferior culture and with 
no appreciation of the interests they have acquired. 
How can they share with such a man the higher pleas- 
ures to which their eyes have been opened on tasting of 
the tree of knowledge? 

The solution that the anxious ones seem to be so 
much concerned about is not to be found in limiting 
the educational opportunities of women, but by increas- 
ing those of men. 

The best education possible is none too good for 
woman. Rather have less mothers who can bring up 
children and give them a taste of the higher life, than 
many mothers lacking the education necessary to the 
training of the young in accordance with the present 
demands of civilization. 

Just as much nonsense can be said and written about 
college-bred women as about college-bred men. 
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Advertising in Institutional Journals. 


In late years the number of periodical publications 
claiming to be issued for specifically educational pur- 
poses has increased far beyond the limits of reasonable- 
ness. Whatever the motives of the originators, the 
effect upon publishers of text-books and manufacturers 
and dealers in school supplies is almost uniformly the 
same. Tribute in the shape of advertising is usually 
_ expected, and sometimes, sub rosa, exacted. It is a 
very delicate matter to refuse to “advertise” in the 
newly started paper of a good customer, or one who in- 
fluences the purchase of supplies. The ease with which 
especially “ official” publications of large institutions 
have secured financial “ad” support from the friends of 
whom they buy, has stirred journalistic ambitions in 
many quarters, so that at present the legitimate adver- 
tising media of the school field find it difficult to com- 
pete with their favored rivals. As a result, those 
periodicals upon whom the teachers must depend for 
professional development are crippled in various ways 
and prevented from doing their best possible work. 
But we shall speak of this side of the question at 
greater length some other time. Here we wish only to 
call attention to the ethical and legal aspect of one spe- 
cific misuse of institutional journalism. 

The United States government accords special privi- 
leges to “institutions of learning” desiring to avail 
themselves of the benefits of the second-class postal 
rate. Nowit is the opinion rendered by the assistant 
attorney-general for the post-office department, that the 
privilege was intended only for institutions organized 
for the public welfare, and not for persons “‘ conducting 
a school, college, or place of instruction for the personal 
benefit of the owner or stock-holders.” With the class 
of offenders to whom this exclusion act ought to par- 
ticularly apply, we need not occupy ourselves, as the il- 
legality of their proceeding is evident to every teacher. 
But there are some highly respectable periodicals, con- 
taining valuable articles by members of the faculty, 
whose violation of the law is not so easily recognized. 

It has been authoritatively decided that “a paper 
containing advertisements of other persons or concerns 
than the institution of learning which such paper rep- 
resents is not entitled to the privileges of the law.” 
In other words, a paper issued under the so called “ ed- 
ucation act” has not legally any right to insert a single 
advertisement “not pertaining strictly and immediately 
to the propagation of learning in its technical sense, as 
inculcating a knowledge of those branches of education 
which cultivate and enlarge the mind, as distinct from 
the sale of school furniture or any other article.” The 
Elementary School Record and other periodical publica- 
tions appearing under the auspices of the University of 
Chicago, thus could not possibly meet the just require- 
ments of the postal code. Neither could a large num- 
ber of other institutional publications whose issuance 
diverts valuable literary contributions and financial aids 
rightly due to journals of established reputation. into 
channels which, whatever their private harvest, do not 
serve a broad general purpose. 


a 


Is Education a Blessing? 


If we should hesitate a single moment to answer in 
the affirmative our respected readers would throw down 
the paper in disgust, and so we do not say, “Aye” or 
“ Nay,” but ask their attention to the remarks of General 
Steyn, of the Orange River Colony. The laborers on the 
farms (for it is wholly an agricultural country) are Kaf- 
firs. The Boers are agreed that to teach the Kaffirs to 
read would be a positive injury to them, because this 
causes them to despise those who are ignorant of the 
art and to desire themselves to be idle. General Steyn 
says, ‘‘ When we find a Kaffir going to church or school 
we know he is dishonest and a sluggard. We hate the 
sight of a missionary or a school teacher. Before they 
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came we never locked up our houses or our money boxes; 
with their advent dishonesty begins.” 

It is probable that a large majority of the older white 
people at the South would have said the same thing 
concerning the education of the negro; many of the 
younger class say it now. A judge of large experience 
in one of the cities of Florida said to the writer, “ All 
the negroes brought before me for dishonesty and crime 
can read and write. Ido not mean to say that causes 
the dishonesty and crime. I believe it puts the daring 
into them; it increases the intellectual force of those 
who would not have dared in their ignorant state to be 
dishonest. You must remember that they get a great 
many books now besides the Bible; it is your five-cent 
books that sets them on to evil; they have not the 
moral strength to read those stories and consider them 
to be lies, as they are. Some negroes might rightly be 
educated, but not all.” 

This brings up a question that any teacher of expe- 
rience has pondered over. All will agree that real edu- 
cation is good for Kaffir, negro,or Caucasian. Thousands 
have been educated without a knowledge of reading or 
writing. But people in general confound this with ed- 
ucation. The usual plan is to teach the latter and leave 
the former to take care of itself. Thus a man gathered 
a good deal of money from Northern people to found a 
school for negroes in Florida ; as soon as he could he 
set the older boys and girls to studying Latin ; his ar- 
gument was that as this study was in the best schools of 
the North, it must be put in a school at the South to 
make it one of the first rank. After several years of 
effort the patrons were unwilling to continue the experi- 
ment. This man confounded education with a knowl- 
edge of Latin. 

The world for a long, long time believed a knowledge 
of Greek was essential to a liberal education. President 
Eliot produced a sensation as from an earthquake when 
he said, “‘I would graduate a man without a knowledge 
of Greek.” 

All this may be summed up by saying that all can 
teach reading and writing ; some can educate. 


SF 
Catholic Temperance Movement. 


Members of the board of government of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Union of America met last week at 
the house of the Paulist Fathers, in Fifty-ninth street, 
to map out a campaign in the interest of temperance. 
The meeting was attended by the Rev. Fathers W. J. 
Shanley, of Hartford, Conn.; A. P. Doyle, of New 
York; J. J. Curren, of Wilkesbarre, Penn., and J. 
Washington Logue, of Philadelphia. It was agreed to 
portion off the United States into six districts, with an 
executive member at the head of each. A general ap- 
peal will be made to the hierarchy and clergy in behalf 
of total abstinence. Lecture bureaus will be established 
and a national committee will be selected from the most 
prominent temperance workers of the Catholic church. 
Efforts are to be made to have children take the pledge. 


SF 


Educational News. 


The ready response to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S request 
for newspaper clippings and correspondence relative to 
interesting and important educational news has been 
most encouraging, and thanks are returned to the good 
friends who thus generously Jent a hand to still further 
increase the usefulness of this periodical. Aside from 
general school news, appointments, planned buildings, 
deaths and resignations among teachers, reports of ed- 
ucational meetings, and similar iters, THE ScHOOoL 
JOURNAL would like to have a complete list of all 
teachers’ organizations, with the officers, number of 
members, and specific purposes. Kindly send all] in- 
formation of this rature at as early a date as possible 
to the editor, 61 East 9th street, New York. . 
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The Busy orld, 


Asphalt Pavement. 


There are still too many schools placed at the con- 
vergence of busy thorofares in our large cities, without 
the protection from deafening out-door noises that as- 
phalt affords. Cobble stones are the worst possible 
paving material for the street in front of a school- 
house. This has been stated so frequently that it would 
seem there could not possibly be a school trustee who 
has not heard of it. Yet in the metropolitan district 
alone a large list of schools might be collected which 
suffer from neglect of proper attention to the abolition 
of unnecessary street noises. 

Asphalt has an interesting history. It appears cer- 
tain that this substance was used in the East at any 
rate 2448 B,C. With regard to the building of the 
ark, we are told it was pitched within and without with 
pitch, which all historians agree was asphalt. The 
builders of the Tower of Babel used pitch for mortar, 
or slime, as the Bible puts it. And the bulrush cradle 
of Moses was daubed with slime and pitch. 

There seems no doubt that this slime is identical with 
the pitch or asphalt. Herodotus and Josephus tell us 
of the slime pits of Siddim, and modern explorers have 
found these. The Dead sea was called the asphalt 
lake. It was the firing of the mines of pure bitumen 
over which Sodom and Gomorrah ané the Plain cities 
stood, probably by volcanic means, that caused their 
overthrow. 

In the valley of the Euphrates these pits of asphalt 
were plentiful, and it was used for pitching boats and 
building temples, for incasing the dead, and as a damp- 
proof for timber. The great hanging gardens of Nebu- 
chadnezzar were built of this, as was a great part of Bab- 
ylon. The Egyptians used it for embalming purposes. 

After these early dates it went into disuse for years. 
Probably the first historical use in the Western hemis- 
phere was in Peru prior to 1540 on the road leading 
from Quito to the holy city of Cusco on the Andes. 

In 1832 it was introduced into France, from newly 
discovered mines in Switzerland, for pavements and 
protection of walls from damp. In 1854 it was first 
used in Paris for streets, and thence its use quickly 
spread thru Europe to America. To-day the United 
States has about four times as much street area paved 
with asphalt as all the rest of the world. 

Lake Trinidad has the largest and most profitable de- 
posit ; but a fine quality is found in Cuba and Peru, in 
the form of bituminous pitch. Rock or natural asphalt, 
generally a lime or sandstone, is found in Kentucky, 
and has to be ground before using. Asphalt consists 
mainly of carbon. 








Malleable Glass. 

Some wonderful tests of malleable glass have taken 
place at Matthews, Ind. A chimney was immersed in a 
pail of ice-water till it became as cold as the water; it 
was taken out and placed on a lamp with the blaze 
turned as high as possible, with no effect whatsoever 
on the glass. Next a chimney was placed over a small 
gas stove containing clay bricks on which the chimney 
rested, and the fire was turned on full, the temperature 
rising to such a stage that one side of the chimney was 
drawn in, but no crack appeared in the glass. Cold 
water was then boiled in another chimney ; and four 
chimneys were dropped into boiling water, and then 
hastily shifted to a pail of cold well water without one 
_ of them breaking. One of the hardest tests was using 
a chimney asa hammer. A box containing glassware 
was nailed up, every nail being driven in with a chim- 
ney. This glass appears like the common product, a 
little clearer perhaps, and can be made as thin asa 
sheet of paper, or as heavy as any in use. The advan- 
tage of its great toughness will be in the large variety 
of glass utensils for domestic and scientific purposes. 
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Botanical Survey. 


The New York Botanical Garden recently sent out 
an expedition to Northern Montana in charge of Prof. 
D. T. MacDougal, director of laboratories. Flying 
camps were established along the foothills of the Mis- 
sion and Kootenay ranges and the eastern shore of 
Flathead lake. Ascending Sinyaleamin peak, 9,500 feet 
high, he found, tho late in June, snow to a depth of 
forty feet, and many alpine forms of plants were en- 
countered. The mountain regions surrounding McDon- 
ald lake were found to have almost continual snow and 
rain storms, and results were secured with great diffi- 
culty. Flathead lake and its tributary mountain streams 
and environs presented less difficulties, and were rich in 
rare and novel forms found in and about the lake, 
streams, swamps, prairies, forests, and mountain slopes. 
Over 3,000 specimens of plants were obtained, many 
species of which were new to science. 

The arctic-alpine forms of the high Kootenay ranges 
presented very interesting studies. The sight of a 
mountain at least 7,500 feet high, not found on the 
maps, resulted in a consultation with a party of the 
United States Geological Survey near by, and it was 
immediately named after William E. Dodge, of the 
board of managers for promoting the expedition. As 
there were several other new mountain peaks near by, 
one was named by the geologists MacDougal peak, in 
honor of its discoverer. At Rost lake, Echo lake, and 
Siloway peak, the phenomenon of red snow was encoun- 
tered. 

The expedition, comprising principals, assistants, and 
guides, went well armed and equipped, but far from 
finding the Flathead Indians of this unknown region 
savage and hostile, it found them rich in fertile and 
well cultivated farms, living in good houses, possessing 
large herds of cattle, sheep, and horses, and dressing 
generally in civilized clothes. 





Death of Professor Virchow. 


In the death of Prof. Rudolf Virchow civilization has 
lost one of its most useful promoters. He is practically 
the founder of modern medical science, for he discovered 
and demonstrated cellular pathology. But he has been 
useful also in other departments. Thus, he organized 
the financial system of Prussia. He gave Berlin its un- 
rivaled water supply and system of sewage disposal, 
which transformed one of the most unhealthful capitals 
of Europe into one of the most healthful. He was for 
thirteen years a leader in the Reichstag and for forty 
years in the Prussian parliament. He made important 
anthropological collections for museums and cooperated 
with Schliemann in the excavations on the site of ancient 
Troy. 

While a young hospital assistant he made important 
discoveries concerning white blood corpuscles. At 
twenty-six he founded, and for fifty years has had sole 
charge of a medical journal which has been the channel 
for promulgating many of the most valuable medical 
discoveries. He made the first study of a type of im- 
perfect physical and mental development known as 
cretinism. He instigated the founding in 1856 of the 
Pathological institute, of which he continued the di- 
rector until his death. His industry in the collection 
of pathological records and microscopical preparations 
resulted in the celebrated Pathological museum of Ber- 
lin. 

His contributions to scientific literature and his ac- 
tivity in politics brought him world-wide honors and re- 
nown in both fields. 

His extensive travels, broadmindedness, and freedom 
from national or partisan bias, greatly enhanced the 
universal appreciation of his character. By his country- 
men he has been revered for many years as their “ grand 
old man.” ; 
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Letters. 


Is Teaching a Narrowing Profession P 


Some time since THE ScHOOL JOURNAL treated in its 
editorial columns the question, “Is teaching a narrowing 
profession?” The subject appears to me so vitally im- 
portant that impulse prompts a response. 

Teaching is imparting. To teach is to direct, to 
guide, to tell—one cannot tell without having something 
to state, neither can one give continually without re- 
plenishing. Teaching cannot of itself, as a profession, 
be narrowing. If individual teachers are narrowed by 
the work, then it is decidedly their own fault, and they 
would be narrowed in any profession. 

I do not expect to teach a subject this year the same 
in every detail as last year. Have I not learned from 








Dr. Andrew W. Edson, 


elected associate superintendent in;New York City. 


last year’s experience, if from no other source, some ad- 


ditional points to expand or develop ? Condition of the 
class and varied individualisms require varying methods. 

No time for reading and study, is the plea. That can 
be no excuse. What would we think of a physician who 
had no time to keep in touch with the advancement of 
his profession? A new remedy is brought out ; if he 
knows nothing of it he may lose acase. He certainly 
must keep up his professional reading. So with the 
lawyer. 

Our work is a profession dealing with fully as critical 
cases as either those of the physician or lawyer. Do we 
want to lose acase ? More than immediate results de- 
pend upon the success of our work. The nobleness of 
our profession is not a mere theory. Here are minds to 
be molded and started aright. Think of the power one 
has to regulate the trend of those minds, to develop 
physically, mentally, and morally, by precept, by influ- 
ence, by example, the pupils who have been given into 
our care. Whoever|does not understand and realize this 
responsibility is most decidedly in the wrong{profession. 

Here is the canvas upon which to paint. Are your 
materials of the best ? Are your conceptions clear, that 
you may produce upon the canvas a picture which has 
life and soul ; which will stand the wear and tear of time? 

But, you say, the canvas is not all alike. Very good; 
nowcomes into play your skill. Toreach as near the same 
result in each one as possible necessitates variation in 
use of materials. Here is a mind which works well in 
one direction, but slowly ia another; the cause of this 
one-sidedness must be investigated. Here is another 
whose mind acts with great difficulty in every direction ; 
to convey one ray of light to that mind is. now the ob- 
ject ; find the cause, if possible ; learn the environment, 
habits, and associates. If this investigation be carried 
on, in a friendly way, the child will be pleased with the 
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interest, and gradually yielding to theinfluence,the mind 
will open, and the teacher has something to work upon. 
How can such work as this be narrowing ? 

A teacher should always have some interest outside 
of school, in the way of advancement along other lines 
of thought, but here the excuse, “I have home duties,” 
“must have recreation, etc.,” perfectly correct, but 
change of work is rest. Some branch of art or science 
in which one is especially interested, can be managed, 
the interest shown, the knowledge gained, change of 
association and contact with another plane of thought 
entirely, another world as it were, broadens one for 
her work. I am not theorizing or speaking from 
observation but from genuine personal experience and 
know fully whereof I speak. Professional reading isa 
- of the daily regime also, and could not be dispensed 
with. , 

Twenty-four hours: eight must be taken for sleep 
and rest, five for school ; eleven arranged systematically 
and to the best advantage, surely much may be accom- 
plished. 

How can a profession be narrowing which calls into 
play all the higher and nobler faculties ? 

Buffalo, N. Y. ADA. M. GATES, 


[Miss Gates is one of Buffalo’s strong public school princi- 
pals. This letter was written many months since. but was in 
some way mislaid. The question discussed is animportant one 
Discussion from other points of viewis invited.—EDIToR.] 


SFr 
Debating Societies. 


DEAR JOURNAL :—It has been a long time since you have 
heard from me. I am still here, however, and I still 
read THE JOURNAL. I have seen many things therein 
to commend during my long silence and have tried to 
place them where it seemed they might do some good. 
But one of your numbers near the close of the last 
school year is what has particularly aroused me this 
time. Whoever wrote that article on “The Function 
of the Debating Society,” I would like to shake his hand. 
It reminded me of an article I sent you some time ago 
which you declined with thanks. I felt at that time 
quite earnestly the importance of some other method 
of teaching rhetorical work in our schools than the one 
commonly used, and I have never gotten over that feel- 
ing entirely, notwithstanding your polite manner of de- 





Supt. Darwin L. Bardwell, of Binghamton, 
who was last week elcteed a district superintendent for the borough of Richmond, 


New York City. 


clining my article, and now the article published helps 
to confirm my views. 

What is the object in teaching rhetorical work in the 
school ? It must be to fit the pupil to take part in the 
business and public affairs of men when the pupil has 
left the school-room ; to teach him to stand on his feet 
and think before an ‘audience and express his views in- 
telligently. Rhetorical work, as usually conducted, sirr- 
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ply teaches one to stand and face a lot of people and 
repeat something he has previously prepared. This is 
good so far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
True rhetorical work should teach one to jump to his 
feet and express his opinions at any time and place in a 
consecutive and convincing manner. Committing a 
piece beforehand and reciting it with studied gesture 
hinders one from thinking on his legs, because the only 
thinking required in doing this is such as is necessary 
to recall what comes next and where to make certain 
gestures. One who has had only such training is lost 
for words to express his thoughts when called upon in 
the course of business or public affairs. He is as badly 
off as one who has never committed the multiplication 
table and has to refer to his book each time he attempts 
an example. The debating society remedies al! this. 

The debate teaches one to study his subject before- 
hand, not the words in which to express his thoughts, 
but the subject matter itself, and when his opponent has 
stated something different from what he believes, or op- 
posed to his side, he is able to stand on his feet and 
combat him with his own thoughts. I think the debate 
should be a part of the curriculum of every well-man- 
aged school. 

The ordinary method is well enough in the primary 
grades for the purpose of teaching to face an audience, 
but the debate should commence just as early as pos- 
sible. DAN §S. GIFFIN. 

Heuvelton, N. Y. 

we 


2002—Then What ? 


That education will play a more important part in 
2002 than it now does must be apparent to all thinking 
persons. We do not mean by this statement that a boy 
of ten years of age will know more than one of thatage 
now. We mean that the education given will be broader 
and in a different spirit. At present he is educated, not 
to make him better, but wiser. 
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We cannot but see that we are verging toward a time 
when wealth will be distributed somewhat on the princi- 
ple “Let him that hath two coats impart to him that 
hath none.” The gifts of Carnegie and Rockefeller in- 
dicate this. Heretofore, men have given money when 
they could no longer use it. A. T. Stewart held on to 
his—could not bear to make a will—and left the world 
without giving a cent away. It is not wrong for a man 
to make money honestly, but to possess it and allow 
others to suffer is wrong. Now, it is a fact that many 
would give more if they thought it would be rightly 
used. To give a man a quarter and have him expend it 
for whiskey cannot but make the giver angry. The thing 
to be done is to enable those who receive money to use 
it wisely. This, we believe, will be effected by educa- 
tion. There are now men receiving for their wages, 
say, $100 per year, who could not wisely use $200. The 
greater part of the laborers would use an extra sum im- 
properly. Take the so-called “industrial insurarce,” 
which is the form the laboring mass employs, and note 
the entire marble block on Twenty-third street built out 
of the profits. This is but one eviderce of misspent 
money. That six new theaters are to be built in this 
city is another. These are especially aimed at persons 
who will pay 25 and 50 cents for seats. Mr. Frohman 
is authority for the statement that the laboring class are 
steady theater-goers. We are not speaking against 
theaters just now; we are simply saying that a vast 
number of people do not know how to spend the money 
they earn. An educated man can live in the city with- 
out visiting theaters or gin-mills; there are such who 
have been here for years. The libraries are visited by 
them; hence we would make them accessible and delight- 
ful in the evening and bave a great many of them. We 
would increase the lectures—not necessarily the free lec- 
tures; we think there is a good field outside of those. 
Those who want to hear a lecture would pay ten or fif- 
teen cents for it. 


But Iam wandering. I simply wanted to predict the 





THE TARR & McCMURRY GEOGRAPHIES 





The form of the books makes them easy to carry and te 
use. 
Home Geography is regarded as the daszs of all later study 


of Geography, and is, therefore, given a prominent place. 

The causal sequence of facts—from physical conditions to 
resulting products, occupations, transportation routes, and so 
forth,—is particularly close. This is one way of arousing 
interest. (For example, see treatment of any country.) 

Sufficient detail is included to guarantee vivid picturing, 
This detail, together with the close causal sequence just men- 
tioned, allows the facts to be presented in the form of a nar. 
rative, rather than as a list of items of information. This 
conduces further to interest. 

These details are associated, in every chapter, around a 
few large points, so that children are likely to be impressed 
with the stwplicity of the situation, rather than feel lost in its 
complexity. 


The cllustrations are directly a part of the text—thus 
making the instruction still more concrete and interesting. 

After leaving home geegraphy, each dasal idea still to be 
taught,—such as a tropical jungle, ranching, wheat-raising, 
etc.,—is presented in special detaz/ in connection with some 
part of the world in which it is especially prominent. 

The United States is so large a part of the world, and so 
varied in climate, products, etc., that most of these types are 
first met with in the United States, and studied in that con- 
nection. 

These same types are time and again reviewed—with 
slight variations—in developing pictures of foreign countries. 
This makes the United States the basis for the study of foreign 
lands, and insures a constant review of our country. Ordi- 
narily, the pupil is forgetting the United States while studying 
other parts of the world. 
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that make our Sloyd Knives far superior to any others made. 
careful experimenting. Special prices to schools. Send for circulars. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., ‘Nw York city since 1848 


coming of a time when a better distribution of the 
wealth of the world will be made. The teacher is to be 
deeply concerned in this. J. WADSWORTH. 
Jersey City. 
SF 
International Press Congress to Come to St. Louis. 


The International Press Congress at its recent meet- 
ing in Berne, Switzerland, accepted the invitation of 
Walter Williams, of Columbia, Mo., representing the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, to hold its next meet- 
ing, September 1903, in St. Louis. 

The congress is composed of about 300 delegates and 
representatives of the leading metropolitan journals of 
the continent of Europe, such as the Figaro, the 
Laterne of Paris, the Local Anzeiger of Berlin, the 
Imparcial of Madrid, and the Tribune of Rome. Some 
seventeen countries were included in the membership 
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and PERFECT SHAPE 


Features worked out by long experience and most 
Mention this journal. 








of the last congress, embracing all the capitals and 
points of commercial interest in Europe. Six or seven 
invitations from as many different countries, - including 
one from Germany, authorized by the emperor, to meet 
next year in Berlin, were withdrawn in favor of St. 
Louis. There was an exciting discussion. The con- 
gress had never been outside of Europe and had declined 
invitations to go even as far as Glasgow, Scotland, and ~ 
to London. The question being put to a vote, however, 
the St. Louis invitation was accepted by practically the 
unanimous decision of the delegates. 

The congress is not only important in itself but in- 
cludes in its membership all the press organizations of 
continental Europe. The Old World newspaper people 
have great admiration for American journalistic methods 
and have been pleased to give expressions in their 
columns, commenting favorably on the World’s Fair 
work. 
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grammar school use.” 


Frye’s Geographies are now more extensively used than any series of 
geographies ever published. The Grammar School Geography is a 
second book in a series with the ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY. 


‘*Contains the most abundant information and the latest 
figures of any geographical text-book hitherto published for 


‘*The New England Journal of Education.’’ 


So many changes have been made during the last 
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ten years in reference to products, industries, com- 
merce, manufacturing, and the like, that it is essential 
to have a book the material of which is based on the 
1900 census rather than that of ten years ago. This 
requirement Frye’s Grammar School Geography ful- 
fils, for the entire body of the text is founded on the 
census of 1900. Statistics on population and areas 
inserted in the back of the book are not sufficient to 
cover these changes. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The compulsory education law in Indi- 
arais,at a nominal cost, having a very 
beneficial effect. In 19¢2, 24,784 children 
were brought into the schools, and the 
poor provided with books and clothing at 
a total cost of $1.81 cents a child. In 
eighteen counties during the last year the 
officers succeeded in bringing the children 
into school without resorting to the prose- 
cution of their parents. In the remaining 
seventy-four counties there were 325 pros- 
ecutions. 

The law has been in force for five years 
and is upheld by the courts and public 
sentiment. In this time the cost of erforc- 
ing it has dropped twenty-four fer cent. 

The opening ot the University of Cali- 
fornia with a lawless display, and a further 
attempt to resist lawful authority, is very 
much to be regretted. Buildings and a 
fine equipment and large numbers of 
students are nct sufficient to make a great 
university. 

After a protracted struggle a notable 
vietory tor the Chicago school children 
has been won. After Oct 1 the Union 
Traction Company will carry children be- 
tween the ages of seven and twelve for 
half fare. This will affect the majority of 
the boys and girls attending school. 

The library of the high school of Cam- 
den, N. J.,contains $1,200 worth of books. 
A thousand dollars has been spent upon 
sanitary improvements. A scientific de- 
partment and special instruction in music 
and drawing is now under consideration. 
All this has been accomplished under the 
principalship of Mr. Babcock. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—A committee of the 
board of education has been appointed to 
investigate a special and revised edition 
of the Bible, with a view to adopt the 
reading of achapter inthe sehools. This 
edition is supposed to contain such selec- 
tions as may be read without hurting the 
feelings of any denominational class of re- 
ligious believers. 


EVANSTON, ILL.—At the recent exam- 
ination of 250 freshmen of the North- 
western university, only 132 passed the 
ordeal in spelling under Dr. Clark. 


DENVER, Cot.—Dr. C. S. Palmer has 
succeeded Dr. Regis Chauvenet, resigned, 
in the State school of mines. He was 
educated at Amherst and Johns Hopkins, 
and took apost graduate course at Leipsic, 
and is well and favorably krown in the 
scientific and literary world. Dr. John B, 
Ekley has filled his place in the depart- 
ment of chemistry in the State university ; 
and Dr. John B. Phillips,a graduate of 
Michigan university, takes the new chair 
of sociology and ecoromics. 

Prof. B. C. Buffum has resigned from 
the State agricultural college to become 
director of the United States Station at 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Dr. T.{R. Croswell, of the State Normal. 
Bloomsburg, Pa., has been chosen head of 
the training department in the State 
Normal. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, who has so 
ably filled this position for the past four 


years, has again been nominated by both 
tickets for state superintendent. 

Many of the schools have had to be en 
larged, and a new one built, to meet grow- 
ing demands. 

PRINCETON, N. J.—Prof. Willard Hum- 
phrey, unable to rally from an overdose of 
chloral taken to relieve toothache, died 
on Sept. 26. He was educated at the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and at 
Berlin and Heidelberg, and later graduated 
from Columbia. In 1892 he came to 
Princeton as an instructor in Latin, and 
after two years entered the German de- 
partment, of which he was head at the 
time of his death. 

WATER VALLEY, Miss.—Mr. W. W. 
Phelan, of New Orleans, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent and the school 
year increased to nine months. 

AUBURN, N. Y.—At a special meeting 
of the board of education the curriculum 
ofthe Teachers’ training school and the 
School of Manual Training was unani- 
mously adopted. Manual training will be 
confined to the seventh and eighth grades, 


Educational New England. 


At the meeting of the Boston school 
board, on Sept. 23, a large number of ap- 
pointments of new teachers was made. 
Dr. Colin A. Scott was nominated for 
master in the normal school from Oet. 15. 
This positien has been vacant since the 
election of Mr. Wallace C. Boyden as 
headmaster some two years since. Mr. 
Charles E. Quirk, of Boston, was ap- 
pointed submaster of the Quincy school. 

Mr. Edwin E. Webb was elected a spe- 
cial assistant in the Mechanic Arts high 
school. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASss.—Harvard univer- 
sity has opened with an increased attend- 
ance in all the departments. The new 
hospital for the students, the Stillman in- 
firmary,is now open for use. Any student 


in the university who is ill is entitled to 
the full use of all its privileges. As in 
other private hospitals every patient can 
select his own physician. 

Assistant Prot. L. E. Gates and In- 
structor Pierre La Rose, both of the de- 
partment of English, have resigned. Dr. 
F. N. Robinson has been elected assistant 
professor of English, to succeed Professor 
Gates. 

CHELSEA, MAss.—Prin. C. H. Wilbur, 
of the Willard grammar school, Quincy, 
has been elected principal of the Williams 
grammar school, to succeed Mr. Ernest H. 
Johnson, who lately resigned to study law. 

Mr. Wilbur is a graduate of the Bridge- 
water normal school (1889), taught for 
three years in Hyannis, was principal of 
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Booth Tarkington’s New Novel 


O VANREVELS 


This story of Indiana life in the late 4o’s combines the virility of ‘‘ The Gentle- 
man from Indiana” with the charm of ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.” 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS BY HENRY HUTT. 


500 copies in Full Imperial Fapan Vellum with extra illustration drawn by Mr. Tarkington 
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A Strong Tale in a Unique Setting 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL 


By Arthur Morrison 


A story of London low-life by the author of the noted Tatrs or MEAN STREETS. 
most picturesque slum in the world. You will lay it down with the realization that there is romance as 
well as grim reality, nobility and quaint virtues as well as meanness and crime, among the ‘‘ submerged 


It is a classic of the 











This is a novel of reconstruction, and so far the author’s greatest work. 
childhood, and has that distinctive personal note which gives the works of really great writers so much of their distinctive charm. $7.50. - 


The First Complete Nowel by the Author of Uncle Remus 


GABRIEL TOL 


- 


By Joel Chandler Harris 
It is based largely upon the reminiscences of his own 


LIVER 





INDIAN BOYHOOD 
By Charles A. Eastman 
Beautifully illustrated by E. L. Blumenschein 
This book, as a picture of Indian life by one who 
passed his own boyhood amid the scenes which he 
describes, is absolutely unique. It is the only instance 
of literature of aboriginal life in America, treated not 
from without, but from within. 
Net, $1.60 ; postpaid, $1.76 


Other Interesting New Books 





BORDER FIGHTS 
AND FIGHTERS 
By Cyrus T. Brady 
Fully Illustrated 
This is the third in the series of Mr. Brady’s Fights 
and Fighters, and deals with the famous border heroes, 
Crockett, Boone, Houston, and others who won the 
great West. A great book for men and boys. 
Net, $1.20; postpaid, $1.44 








GOLDEN NUMBERS 
Edited by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and 
Nora Archibald Smith 
The best anthology for children that has ever been 
compiled. Gotpen Numsers will serve until the boy 
or girl begins the systematic study of literature. 
Net, $2.00; postpaid, $2.16 





Publishers 





McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 


New York 
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LARTER 


TYPEWRITERS ee eee 


FOR SCHOOLS Lachmi Bai °” ’yinvia | 
































A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon A Strong Nowel of the Sepoy Rebellion 
it for a ye eye a merc ean ae ai dee By Michael White 
ery respect. nly those machines that are si Si acl ats * tease ie eal 
gsley’s ‘ Hypatia’”—Current Literature. 
and durable and do not get out of order, are the ones ‘It should win a place among stories of the great women in 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time bistory.”— The Era. 
be capahle of great speed in order that it may be fast a £ 
enough for the “The Honor of the Braxtons” 
most speedy op- ; 3 
a By J. William Fosdick, Over 40 illustrations. 
erator. Fox l'ype- A Story of Student Life in Normandy and the Latin Quarter 
writers unite ‘ ae a ats y ey : 
these features ina Pa ee ee as ee 
s ’ 
much better sense ‘Up the Witchbrook Road’ 
than _any other P By Kate Upson Clark 
machine. They A Novel of New England Life by 
have the Univer- the author of ** White Butter flies.” 
s j Highly praised and strongly recommended by Mary E- 
2 oe wae, Wilkins, Margaret Sangster, The ‘\ Nation,” “ Outlook,” ete. 
’ 
Automatic Rib- = a DAD = age ae ee 
> 
bon Movement, “The Heart of Woman’ 
. requiring no at- By Harry W. Desmond 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most A Love Story of Colonial Days in New York and New England. 
machines have 4 to 6 oz.), and are unlimited as to A good romance with never lagging interest. 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more ee a [oa a 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- “oA Prophet of The Real’”’ 
erators. The following extract from a letter recently Sy Sether MMiftes 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: **More than a rovel of modern life,—a psychological study; a 
‘“‘ Having thoroughly tested the different makes of novel of heredity.”—.Vew York Commercial Advertiser. 
typewriters, we are satisfied that for all purposes the —______— 
i rket, and i 99 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it “In the Gates of Israel 


will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 
Special school price and catalogue on request. 


By Herman Bernstein 
Stories of the Ghetto and the Jews. 


“Drawn with masterly art and profound sympathy. Will 
appeal to all sorts and conditions of men and women.” — 


FOX TYPE WRITER CO., L[td., New York Journal. 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. J. fT. T AYLOR & C O., N. Y. 

















BUT 


Money Will Buy 


ADJUSTABLE 
SCHOOL DESKS 


And Adjustable School Desks Bring Health 


Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad- 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried and their merits proved no other school desks can 


be sold. 


The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., Chicago 
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a four-room school in South Weymouth, 
was at Fitchburg for a year, and then 
came to Quincy where he taught for five 
years. He is a fine scholar, particularly 
interested in psychology, and is believed 
to be eminently fitted for his new position. 


BEVERLY, Mass.—Prof. Henry A. P. 
Torrey, for thirty-four years professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of 
Vermont, died on Sept. 19. 


WALTHAM, MASS.—The fourteen 
schools of the city have opened with 
over 3,020 pupils, the largest registration 
yet attained. The evening drawing and 
commercial schools are largely patronized. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I.—The school com- 
mittee has been unsuccessful in its at- 
tempts to get coal for the schools, and it 
is likely that the majority of the schools 
will have to close. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The outlook for 
securing coal to supply the needs of the 
schools is so doubtful that the city prop- 
erty committee believe it would be wise to 
close the schools and save what little coal 
they have for distribution among the very 
poor of the city and those who earn very 
small wages. 


During the coming autumn a series of 
lectures on “ Some Leading Principles of 
Political Economy and Statistics,” will be 
delivered at Harvard by Prof. Francis Y. 
Edgeworth, of Oxford university, Eng- 
land. Mr. Edgeworthis, next to Professor 
Marshall, the foremost of English econo- 
mists, especially in the fields of taxation 
and international trade. 


NEw HAveEN, Conn.—The prevailing 
price of coal has greatly increased the 
room rents for Yale students. Peat is 
being experimented with, and oil will be 
used in some cases. The board of educa- 
tion is discussing the closing of the schools 
for the winter, as coal is only obtainable 
in half ton lots. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of education on Sept. 24 resulted in 
confirming the election of Supt. Darwin 
L. Bardwell, of Binghamton, as district 
superintendent in the borough of Rich- 
mond, by a vote of 28 to 13. There were 
five candidates for the position of associ- 
ate city superintendent, and it took ten 
ballots and considerable talking to break 
the deadlock and elect Andrew E. Edson. 
The first vote stood Edson 13, Meleney 12, 
Miss Strachan 8. The final result was 
Edson 28, Meleney 12, Miss Strachan 3. 
Mr. Edson is a graduate from Dartmouth 
college, and has had wide experience in 
almost every grade of school work. He 
was at one time superintendent at Jersey 
City, and later served ten years as one of 
the assistant state superintendents of 
Massachusetts. He was also prominently 
identified with the Marthas Vineyard 
summer institute. His connection with 
the New York schools began in 1897. 
The board adjourned at midnight. 


It seems probable that a partial remod- 
eling of the system of teaching English to 
foreigners in the night schools will be in- 
troduced this fall, to be followed by a 
radical change next term. Dr. Strauben 
miiller with two associates is preparing a 
syllabus for this work. Dr. Stitt and Dr. 
Luqueer are considered the leading candi- 
dates for the vacant district superintend- 
ency. 

The budget of the board of education 
for 1903 calls for an expenditure of $21,- 
391,136 tor schools, an increase of more than 
two millions over last year. As compared 
with ten other large cities in the states, 
including Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, and Baltimore, New York will 
spend as much for its schools as the ten 
together. Boston spends per capita this 
year about the same as New York is plan- 
ning to do this year. 


The Committee on Buildings reports 
that before Dec. 31, there will be 8 420 
more sittings, and 32,500 are to be added 
for 1903. Before Dec. 31 it was hoped 
contracts would be let for 30,000 more. 
It was estimated that 650 elementary and 
seventy five additionai high school teach- 
ers would be needed, and for this expense 
and to provide 20 per cent. of the new 
seats an increase of $2,200.318 was asked. 
The total asked for education for the city 
in 1903 iS $21,448,235.98. 

It has come to light that among the 
many improvements being made in school 
buildings, many of the older ones are 
without fire protection. Immediate steps 
will be taken to remedy this. All Manhat- 
tan schools are in direct connection with 
the firedepartment; Brooklyn, Queens, and 
Richmond are not. Three-gallon fire ex- 
tinguishers will be placed in all schools at 
once. The board of estimate has hitherto 
either refused or cut downto a small figure 
the appropriation asked yearly to install a 
perfect system. 


The dinners of the Male Teachers’ 
Association will begin on Oct. 18. Mayor 
Low and Dr. Maxwell will be the speakers. 
The winter course will consist of four 
dinners. Season tickets may be obtained 
for six doliars each. Single tickets will be 
two dollars each. L. W. Burdick, 467 
West 164th street, is in charge of applica- 
tions for seats. 


The largest school-house in the world at 
present is at Stockholm, Sweden. It can 
accommodate comfortably 3,000 pupils. 
In its basement is aswimming pool 300 
feet by 200 feet, and an excellent gym- 
nasium. Physical culture is as important 
in their curriculum as arithmetic, and 
every Swedish child is taught to swim. 
The new DeWitt Clinton high school for 
boys in New York will, when finished, ac- 





The Commonwealth Library 


Valuable Works at a Low Price, especially adapted for School Libraries. 


Early American Exploration, 
and the Masterpieces of English Literature 


PRICE, only $1.00 net per volume. Gilt Tops 
Clear type, fine paper, vasioomnse cee and facsimile maps. 


Rare Americana, American History, 


Post 8vo. 


Strongly boun 


THE LEWIS and CLARK JOURNALS 


An unabridged reprint of the_1814 edition to which all the members of 


the expedition contributed. 3vols. Ready. 


MACKENZIE’S VOYAGES to the ARCTIC and 
a An Account 


PACIFIC in1789 and 1793. 


of the Rise and stata of the Fur Trade. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA 


By Mattuew Arnorp, D.C L. Unexcelled for dignity of style and ut- 


terance. 1vol. Ready. 


THE ROMANCE of NATURAL HISTORY 
By P. H.Gossr. Written with sympathy and accurate knowledge. 
Thompson Seton never accomplished better work in this fie 1d. 1 


vol. Heady. 





Volumes to be issued during the fall. 


HISTORY of the FIVE INDIAN NATIONS 
(The lroquois) By Hon. CapwatnapeR CaLpEn. 


THE WILD NORTHLAND 


3y Gen. Sir WM. Francis Burcer. - 


THE ESSAYS of MONTAIGNE 


Edited By 7 Hain FRISWELL. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS 


By James Sytyoyy VEcvre. - 


PISTORY of WILLIAM 


By W. a Drxon. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH 


PUCIUS By. Epwarps LESTER. 


A Large Paper Edition of each title, limited to 210 numbered copies | 
on India paper, $3.00 net 


on Dutch Hand-made paper, with portraits 
per vol., excepting ** 


vols. Send for Prospectus. 


By W. STEBBING. 


LIFE and VOYAGES of AMERICUS VES- 


The Lewis and Clark Journals ” : 
which are $5.00 net per volume. Subscriptions taken for sets or single 





NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Educational 
Games 


For Study Hour, Occupation and Class Work. 


RICHARD G. BOONE, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, O., 


Editor in Chief. 





Ready. 





Mr. 


2 vols. 


- 1 vol, 


- 1 vol. 





New Mathematical Games. 


| Edited by DAvID EUGENE SMITH, Professor of Mathematics, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 


Addition and Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. 


For second, third, fourth and fifth years. 
By EARL TRISLER, 


Game of Fractions. 


For second to eighth year, inclusive. 
By E. W. WILKINSON, Prin. 1st Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 


IN PRESS: 


GAMES OF 


First Asst., 3d Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 








- 1 vol. 


‘PENN 


1 vol. 


1 vol. 
lvol | 


(nearly all taken) 


Each of the above games can be played in various ways and 
made simple or more difficult, to suit the pupils’ needs, and to keep 
pace with their advancement. 

The natural instinct of the child is to play. 
games utilize this instinct to accomplish the ends of play, they are 
so constructed as to further and re-enforce the other means of 
education, without lessening the entertainment. 

For group work one pack should be allowed for each five or six 
pupils, and for class work one for each eight pupils. 


While ‘these card 


Ask your dealer to show you our line of Educational games, 
or send for list, and special introductory discount to school boards 


and teachers. 


c Sample pack, postpaid, 25 
will be filled immediately on publication. : 


25 cents. Advance orders 


Dept. Y, The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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+ Central School 
+ Supply House 
| 


WRITING 


Roudebush Writing Books (Rapid Vertical Style) 
Roudebush Writing Books (Rapid Round Hand Style) 
coats Writing /'ablets 
Roudebush spellers 
Roudebusb Rhetoric Tablets 
Roudebush Ve1 tical Pens 


MAPS 


Politico-Relief covering every country on the globe 


GLOBES 


Terrestrial Celestial Slated 


APPARATUS 
Furniture, Anatomical Charts, School Desks, Blackboards, etc 
« 


MODELS 


: Bock-Steger Anatomical Models 
e 


THE ATLAS TABLETS 


Are prepared in the following series: 
SCIENCE for Laboratory Notes and Drawings in Physi- 
Rp etroe Biology. Botany, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry, 
or: Geol ogy, Herbarium. 
{Cs for Written Work in Mathematics, 
woo rena Lairtical Geometry, Trigonometry, Calculus. 
OUTLINES 
+ General 
Rhetoric. 
tIn preparation. 


with Topics and for Notes in U. 8. History, 


History, English Grammar, + Literature, 


Send for Price Lists and Sample Sheets. Send your lists for 
Estimates before ordering elsewhere. 


Central School Supply House, 


NEW YORE, 898 Broadway. CHICAGO, 315-321 Wabash Ave. 
ATLANTA, 74 N. Broad St. 





If it is the 


Columbia 


that’s all you 
care to know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Beast School Desk Made 





Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 





MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 
24 West 19th St., NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


| 
| 
| 


BUSINESS TRAINING 
PUBLICATIONS 


For PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, and 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING for asingle term in the 
public school. 


COURSES IN BUSINESS for a semester, a year, or 
two years in a high school. 


COURSES OF ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 
from “start to finish,” including ‘‘face to face” transactions 
and dealings with “ office firms.” 


BUSINESS PRACTICE with results computed, and 
with changes for different pupils, 


TEXT-BOOKS, for those who desire, in Introductive, 
Advanced, and Higher Accounting. 


CORPORATION AND VOUCHER ACCOUNTING 
in a very practical system applied to manufacturing. 


INTER-COMMUNICATION BUSINESS PRAC- 
TICE in its most attractive form. 


A COURSE OF OFFICE TRAINING complete in 
every detail. 


BUSINESS STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 
of every sort and grade required. 


OUR PROGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC has set a new standard in mental and written com- 
putations, including Rapid Calculations. 


The above are only a few of the many attractive features 
of our Commercial Series. 

A postal, giving your address and position, if a teacher, 
will bring you our descriptive catalogue. 


Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Co., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 





fi 





—the Standard Visible Writer. 


There is not one typewriter of the many hundreds on 
the market that has ever equaled the OLIVER record. 
This is not tobe wondered at when one compares the 
OLIVER with any other typewriter in existence, and 
Notes, as one must, the progressive lines on which it is 
built and the points of superiority it possesses in so 
many, many essentials that make its service of superior 
value to the operator. 

These essential points are set forth in an attractive 
booklet which we take pleasure in mailing free to all who 
are interested. 


THE OLIVER received the GOLD MEDAL, 
highest award, at the Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, 1901. 

The Oliver Typewriter Co., 


151 Lake St., - - Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
Foreign Office,42 Poultry,London, England. 
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commodate 400 more pupils than the 
above and wil! surpass it in arrangements. 


Miss S. G. Hall, of Normal college, who 
has been teaching for forty-seven years, 
has resigned and asked the board to re 
lease her from work under the provision 
of the pension act. 


Dr. Lederle will introduce a number 
of improvements in the medical examina- 
tion of children. A special room will be 
opened, if possible, under a trained nurse 
to show the parent how to treat the 
diseases in the most scientific manner. 
This room will be used only in case of 
absolute necessity, as the family doctor 
or dispensary will be advised tothe parents. 
A second room under a specialist will be 
devoted to the treatment of eye diseases. 
These expedients, however, will reach only 
a few people, and the major work is to be 
done thru the schools themselves. A 
course of lectures on detecting ordinary 
complaints, and especially those of the 
eye, will be given for the benefit of teach- 
ers. The lectures on the eye probably will 
be delivered by Dr. Derby. In addition, 
each teacher will have a card of instruc- 
tions. For the benefit of parents Dr. Le- 
derle has planned to have a card suggest- 
ing treatment furnished with every exclu- 
sion fora cause which safely can be treated 
at home. The remedies suggested will be 
prepared by the experts on the subject. 
This will apply largely to cases where 
parasitic diseases are discovered. 


Controller Grout hasarraigned the man 
agement of the Institution for the Im- 
proved condition of Deaf Mutes at Lexing- 
ton avenue and Sixty-seventh street, and 
Strongly advised its closing. He stated 
that tho supported almost entirely by the 
state and city it has oly had six children 
on the free list inits thirty years existence. 
It has been drawing money for vacation 
time, has billed day pupils as boarders, 
and collected for clothing that never was 


bought. Superintendent Maxwell thinks 
this institution should be placed under the 
educational board in connection with its 
system of education of defectives, and ad- 
vizes a special supervisor for this work. 


Chancellor MacCracken in his address 
on Saturday at the formal opening of the 
School of Pedagogy, on ‘‘ The Sharp Pol- 
itical lssue on Education in France and 
England ” drew a lesson from each coun- 
try. In France there is an extreme of 
secularism in education that is to be blamed 
as the cause of every action since the Rev- 
olution; and in England there is too much 
support given to church schools, that is 
stirring up bitter religious antagonism. 


The West-side branch of the Y. M. C. 
A. has begun its winter session and has 
issued an interesting booklet descriptive 
of its work. It has a membership of over 
2,300. There are classes in gymnastics 
and athletics every afternoon and evening. 
The association has a savings fund de- 
partment, an employment bureau, dormi- 
tory rooms, a restaurant, a boarding house 
record, and many other features which are 
helpful to young men, especially to those 
whose homes are not in New York. It is 
open to visitors at all times. 


The Flushing institute, founded by Dr. 
W. A. Muhlenberg in 1828, and for the 
past forty years under the direction of 
Mr. E. A. Fairchild, has been closed per- 
manently. 


Newark, N. J.—Dr. A. B. Poland, 
superintendentof public schools, has been 
arranging for a series of lectures by pro- 
fessors of Columbia university, which 
will enable teachers to secure degrees 
in the same manner as if they had regu 
larly attended the university. 

The National Academy of Design will 
hold its seventy-eighth annual] exhibition 
at the Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh St., Jan. 3 to 31, 1903. Informa- 
tion and circulars will be issued shortly. 
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Columbia University. 


In accordance with President Butler’s 
proposition there will be an exchange of 
tellows between the universities of France 
and Columbia university, with no restric- 
tions in choice of studies. The French 
fellowship this year is awarded to Mr. A. 
Francois Monod, whose specialty is 
history. 

The three Columbia undergraduate 
papers will this year be amalgamated into 
one daily, each college of the university 
retaining its own eaitorial staff. 

Thru an anonymous gift of $250,000 an 

important addition will be made to Teach- 
ers college, which will afford one of the 
best arranged and appointed schools for 
physical education in the country. Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood says: ‘In the school 
we Shall have classes in theoretical as well 
as practical school hygiene. Thestudents 
at Teachers college, the pupils of the 
Horace Mann school, and special students 
in physical education will have the benefit 
of the institution. It will be the only 
place in the city where school hygiene and 
physical training will be taught to students 
who wish to become instructors.” 
The building will be four stories high, hav- 
ing in the rear courta glass-covered swim- 
ming pool,and a one-story bowling alley on 
one side of the structure. In the basement 
of the main building will be four handball 
courts, lavatories, and the heating, lighting, 
and ventilating plants. 

On the main floor will be found recep- 
tion rooms, offices, laboratories, lecture 
and cloik rooms. On the second floor 
there will be three large examination 
rooms, experimental work rooms, and 
rooms for instructors. The third floor 
will contain shower baths, exercise rooms, 
and laboratories. The fourth floor will be 
specially devoted to a large well fitted 
gymnasium, a room for photographing and 
one for fencing. 





THE MODERN 
ARITHMETIC 


By ARCHIBALD MURRAY 


Possesses 7 supreme qualifications that will attract the 
attentioa of advanced educators generally. 


IRST: 
SECOND : 
THIRD : 
FOURTH : 


The books are the first to embody in practica- 
ble form the results of recent agitation of 


arithmetical subjects. 


modern in tone. 


FIFTH: 
SIXTH : 


never been equaled by 
mathematical subjects. 


The gap so long existing between the kinder- 
SEVENTH $ garten and the common school is filled with 
the most painstaking care by objective exer- 
cises in the elementary conception of number. 


Ghe first book covering Primary and 
Elementary Grades is now Ready & 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO THE 
Educational Department 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO, 


309-327 North Third Street, St. 


The spiral method, while used, is not abused. 


The books are in no sense radical, though 


This is absolutely the first series of arith- 
metics to make sane use of color in illustration. 


The paper folding exercises used to develop 
fractions are illustrated by superb cuts. 











any text-book on 


for Minnesota 


Cloth, 176 pages, 








TWO NOTABLE SUCCESSES 


Published June, 1902. Now issued 27 thousand 


Fae e 
The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer 
By Eulalie Osgood Grover 
Illustrated with 86 plates in four colors, by Miss Corbett, 
The Mother of the Sunbonnet Babies, For the primary grades. 
Cloth-cover in colors, 110 pages ; 40 cents. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 


By Robert Lou s Stevenson. 
With a special introduction 
Profusely illustrated by Miss Mars and Miss Squire, with 10 
. i ‘ full pages in colors. 12 half-tone plates and 39 drawingsin the 
The mechanical work, illustrations, etc., have text. Cloth-cover in colors, 94 pages, 50 cents. 


The Canterbury Classics 


A New Series of Sup; lementary Readers. 
FOR ALL GRADES 


Edited under_the General Supervision 
of KATHARINE LEE BatEs. Professor of 
English Literature in Wellesley College 


Previously issued 

Rab and His Friends. Brown-French 25c_ 
The Gold Bug. Poe-Gildemeister 25c, 

A New Canterbury Classic 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, by 
Charles Dickens. 
Aiton, State Inspector of High Schools 

) With a tonne of 
Dickens after Lawrence, anc 
illustrations by Gustavus C. Widney. 


Eskimo Stories 
By Mary E.E Smith, of the 
Lewis- -hamplin School, 
Chicago. With 18 full-page, 
and 75 text illustrations in half- 
tone by Howard V. Brown. Cloth, 
189 pages; 35 cents. 


For the first and second grades. 
A delightful volume of Eskimo 
Stories, simply told, and in a 
graphic style. The reading les- 
sons endeavor to illuminate cer- 
tain phases of social development, 
so that they will serve as object 
lessons. 





Edited by George Bb. 


9 full-page 





25 cents. 


Cee eae 








CHICAGO 











Louis Mo = 


RAND, McNALLY & CO. 


NEW YORK 


Educational Publishers. 


LONDON BERLIN ; 
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“Reed and Kellogg Never Had a Formidable Rival”’ 





It is a significant fact that periods of the greatest activity 
in the publication of new text-books on language and grammar 
mark the greatest increase in the annual sale of Reed & 
Kellogg’s Grammars. 

Since the Reed & Kellogg Series was first published more 
than fifty texts on language and grammar have been brought 
out, not one of which has secured permanent favor with 
teachers or met with marked success in the classroom. In 
these days of close competition the text-books on grammar 
that reach a sale of more than 2,350,000 copies for the ele 
mentary book and 1,500,000 copies for the advanced book are 
entitled to the consideration of teachers. This enormous cir- 
culation of Graded Lessons in English and Higher Lessons in 
English has been secured largely through the disinterested 
assistance of teachers, who have by practical experience 
learnéd that better results can be secured with them than with 
any competing books and who have taken pains (and pleasure) 
in commending them to fellow members of the profession. 

In 1895 a very considerable number of schools throughout 
the country were induced by even exchange and other irregu- 
lar offers to discard Reed & Kellogg in favor of some other 
authors. Within the last two years we have had the great 
pleasure of sending to a large proportion of these schools a 
second introductory supply of Reed & Kellogg at regular 
introductory rates. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL& CO. 


29-31-33 East Nineteenth Street, New York. 





NEW and APPROVED 


TEXT-BOOKS 


WARREN’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Revised Edition 
Thoroughly revised in both Text and Maps. The 


most beautiful book published 
AVERY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES 


Still leads all others; is more extensively used 
than any other because teachers find it the best. 


MORTON'S GEOGRAPHIES 


The best,series of School Geographies ever pub- 
lished. Pupils delight to study them. Teachers 
prefer them to any others. They are new. They 
are beautiful. They are RELIABLE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING 


has taken, and holds, the first rank as TEXT-BOOKS in 
READING. Their literary excellence is of the highest 
order. Their plan is pedagogically sound. 

The New Franklin Arithmetics, Hull’s Arithmetics, Hull’s 
Algebra, Hull’s Geometry, Scudder’s Histories, Shaw-Backus’ 
Outlines of Literature, Hill’s Rhetoric, Williams’s Choice Litera- 
ture have ALL STOOD THE TEST OF TIME AND USE and 
are always PRONOUNCED the BEST. For terms of 
introduction address 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 















































A DEVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL USE, 


in which can be mounted, for preservation and use, 


Pen Work, Drawings, Paintings, Kindergarten Work, Needle 
Work, and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs, 
or Illustrations of any kind. 


School people who visited any of the following Expositions will re- 
member how well these cabinets facilitated the display of Educational 
Exhibits: Columbian Exposition, 1893; Tennessee Centennial Expos- 
ition, 1897; Paris Exposition, 1900: Pan-American Exposition, 1901; 
South Carolina Inter-state and West Indian Exposition, 1901-1902, They 
are also now in use at the Cork (Ireland) Exhibition. . : 

Every school should have at least one of these Cabinets. It isso re- 
quired by the Boards of Education of some of thelargest citiesin the 
United States. Manufactured only by 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


8end for catalogue and prices. TRENTON, N. J. 
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ove CHANDLER 


Experience has proved it 


THE BEST 


E.cperienced People will have no other 








THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 


Made as 


| Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, - 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
Factory - - - - WALPOLE, MASS 
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Literature in the Grades. 


At the recent meeting of the New York 
Educational Council Mr. G. R. Miller, of 
Matteawan, N. Y., gave a very interesting 
and practical account of a plan of teach- 
ing literature, which he has successtully 
followed in his school. In the first years 
the work is almost entirely oral, books not 
being used till the last two years of the 
six-year course. One great use of the 
exercises is to develop oral reproduction. 

The work is divided into nine grades 
and extends oversix years. First thechild 
is introduced to nature in the wilder state, 
by the story of say Hiawatha, told them 
in simple prose, tale by tale, till the whole 
poem has been covered. Oral reproduc- 
tion of each tale 1s expected. School 
decorations are made suitable to Indian 
life; clay work in its simplest beginnings 
is introduced, and nature supplies limit- 
less fields for study. 

From the lowest forms of savage life, in 
the next grade the child is introduced to 
pastoral life by a story of Aryan times. 
A better type of clay modeling and indus- 
trial work is introduced, and the first 
glimpses of home. This naturally follows 
in the home life of the Persian period next 
introduced, with a story of Zal,and stories 
from the Bible interwoven, as those of 
Daniel or Esther. Here we meet a higher 
civilization and educational commence- 
ments. with many practical suggestions in 
manual and art work and nature study. 
Imperceptibly with the story of Xerxes 
we are led to the fourth period, Greece 
and her history, with still higher educa- 
tional life, with its art and poetry and 
music. 

The fifth period is that of Rome, the 
conquerors of later Greece. Naturally 
this brings us to Anglo-Saxon times and 
the old Norse myths with the lessons they 
teach. The Age of Chivalry is the sixth 
grade, with the stories of King Arthur or 





P. O. Box 6435 





the Crusades. Art features here are very 
attractive. And in the next grade, the 
English History Period, the story of the 
Puritans and the times of Milton and 
Shakespeare, bring us in Very near touch 
to the story of ourselves. With the Pur- 
itans we go to Holland and learn some- 
thing of Dutch art. The ninth and last 
grade gives a resume of it all, and brings 
us to our own times. In these last two 
grades book work is used; the other por- 
tion of the work is to a great extent oral 
in teaching and in reproduction. 

The lecturer dwelt at some length on 
the great necessity for more oral work, as 
tending to greater concentration and con- 
tinuity of thought, to enlargement of the 
social qualities, to selfcontrol, to the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the 
child and to the facilitation of all other 
things. 

It should be added that these literature 
lessons are made to collaborate with the 
other work, such as drawing, paintirg, 
music, physical training, geography, and 

nature study. One period a day is given 
toit. The basis of the lessons is cultur- 
ism; the aim to teach true historic ideas. 


Opening Exercises. 


In public school No. 40, New York city, 
the Friday morning exercises in the assem- 
bly room are conducted by the pupils 
themselves. After the opening song and 
reading of a few passages of scripture by 
the principal, the class which has made 
preparation is placed incharge. A pupil 
of the class previously selected as chair- 
man takes the floor and introduces those 
who are to take part. 

On one such occasion when a visitor 
was present the class selected for the 
morning exercises had met with disap- 
pointments. One member who was to 
have sung was ill; another who was to 


Used by ower 1400 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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have played a violin solo had become in- 
capacitated. ‘The principal, Mr. Shiels, 
explained these circumstances to the 
school, but added that they should not be 
offered as excusing theclass from fulfilling 
its engagement. On the whole he consid 
ered it rather fortunate because it gave an 
opportunity to show how to meet disap- 
pointment. Any one could carry out a 
program for which one had had a week or 
two of preparation. But he thought a 
class which had reached the sixth year 
should have sufficient available talent to 
be able to meet such an emergency. 

The class (Mr. Fisher’s class) was then 
called upon to take charge. 

A little pupil took the floor and an- 
nounced, in a clearly audible voice, that 
in the absence of any one else to take the 
position he should appoint himself chair- 
man. He then called for some memper of 
his class to volunteer a recitation, but not 
all at once. 

One boy arose and offered his services 
and was invited to the platform. He gave 
a very fine recitation which was warmly 
applauded by the who!e roomful (240 boys). 
After some further dialog with members 
of his class the little chairman announced 
they would now have a song by the audi- 
ence, and requested the young lady at the 
piano to play something which all could 
sing. 

This was a surprise to the audience and 
to the principal as well. He smilingly 
recognized it as a very clever turning of: 
the tables after his remarks about readi- 
ness in meeting emergencies, and arose, 
saying, 

“ Very well. If we are called upon to 
do it, of course we must. What shall we 
sing?” 

“The Star Spangled Banner” was 
chosen and two verses were sung with care 
and earnestness. 

Afterward the little chairman resumed 


With COAL and WOOD so scarce 
and expensive this Winter 


It will be necessary for School Boards to Economize 
diligently and watch the expenditure of every cent. 


ECONOMY~— is Thrifty Management—Frugality. 


In what more practical way can this be done than in MaKing the text-books Last Longer ? 


SCHOOL BOARDS-— Look to your text-books !! 


Notice the Soiling, Wear, and Handling—the speed with which the books become 
Dilapidated and Worn-out. 


Ghe ** Holden Book Covers and 
Quick “Repairing Material’’ 


Overcome the above objections and Increase the Lives of the Books from 40 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. Longer Than Usual. 


Samples Free 
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his program, closing with a recitation of 
‘“Mr. Nobody,” by himself, 

The school then marched to positions 
in the rear of the room and at a signal 
from the principal all marched abreast up 
the several aisles toward the plattorm 
where they gravely saluted the flag as they 
turned and passed out. 

The sight from the platform of so large 
a company of little soldiers marching in 
regular step, with grave, earnest faces was 
very impressive. 

Dr. Shiels has reason to feel gratified 
with the spirit which, with the sympathetic 
co-operation of his teachers, he has suc- 
ceeded ia establishing among his pupils the 
spirit of manliness, se!f-reliance, self-re- 
spect, and great pride in the school. 


Smokers are Dull Boys. 


A teacher in this city who has had a 
wide experience as an instructor said: 
“While | am a smoker myself facts that 
have come under my own observation 
warrant me in saying with positiveness 
that any boy under twenty who is a regu- 
lar smoker may just as well give up all 
hope of competing in point of scholarship 
with boys who let tobaccoalone. I might 

© so far as to assert it as a fact that any 
Ger with the tobacco habit firmly fixed 
upon him might as well abandon all hope 
a even a moderate proficiency in his 
studies. 

“IT have seen boys with the brightest of 
minds who made fine —— in their 
studies begin to flag and drag until they 
brought up in the end among the veriest 
dullards in their classes. Tobacco did 
it. I venture to say I could pick out the 
tobacco users in any class of boys by the 
results the recitation room indicated. 

“In many private schools, as well as in 
the military academy at West Point and 
the naval academy at Annapolis, the evi! 
is to a certain appreciable extent kept 
down. Still I have not the remotest 
doubt that the failures of many students 
to keep abreast with the academic re- 
quirements and pass examinations are 
directly and solely due to the surreptitious 
use of tobacco. 

“There is one thing, however, that is 
making for a reform in this respect, and 
that is the growing hold athletics are tak- 
ing upon school boys. Smoking does not 
go with a good [ett condition in a boy 
any more than drinking does in a man.” 


The New Liberty School. 


The new Liberty school building, of 
Englewood, N. J., was formally dedicated 
on Sept. 27. The building, which presents 
a most attractive appearance, affords ac- 
commodation for 300 pupils, and in every 
way complies with the state regulations. 

The building is of red brick with stone 
trimmings and three large dormers break 
the monotony of the front roof outline. It 
has a frontage of 140 feet, and a depth in 
the center of fifty one feet and of nearly 
seventy-one in the wings. In the base- 
ment, with an elevation of five feet, are 
rainy-weather playgrounds, toilet rooms, 
janitor’s appartments, and the heating and 
ventilating apparatus. A hot-air furnace 
forces 20,000 cubic feet of pure air per 
minute thru the rooms for warming and 
ventilating purposes, forcing out the viti- 
ated air, while steam from a small boiler 
is used for heating when it is not cold 
enough for the use of the big furnaces. 

The first floor, with separate entrances 
for boys and girls and a front entrance for 
visitors, contains a large corridor the 
length of the building, the kindergarten 
department, two teachers’ rooms, a lib- 
rary, and five class-rooms, each provided 
with separate wardrobes. Four of the 
class-rooms have bilateral and two unilat- 
eral light. The second story contains 
four classrooms and an assembly hall 
with a seating capacity of over 350. The 
cost has been about $80,000. 

A large and beautiful flag was presented 
to the school by Council No. 223 of the 
Junior Order of American Mechanics. 





Laing’s Planetarium 


Endorsed and praised by 
Leading Educators .‘@ *@ 
For the Practical Demonstration of the Facts in 
Mathematical Geography. Solves the problems 


of the Seasons, Day’s Length. Movun’s Phases, 
Eclipses, Tides, Zodiac, etc., etc. 
**No School Should be Without It ” 
Laing’s Planetarium is the best and simplest 
apparatus that I have everseen. (wing to its 
simplicity and accuracy it. should find a place in 
every school in the United states. 


James M, GREENWOOD, 
Ex-President National Educational Association 


Descriptibe circulars mailed free. Write to-day. 


LAING PLANETARIUM Co., Detriot, Mich. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 
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BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 


110 Boylston Street 5 W. 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


MARS 


Solid Oak a 





READING STAND and 
REVOLVING BOOK CASE 


Well Finished. 2 Price, $10, 


So Much for So Little Astonishes All. 


Shelves, 15 x 15 in.; Adjustable Top, 14 x 18 in.; Between Shelves, 12 in.; 
Height from Floor, 12in.; Height over all, 34 in ; Shelf Room, 6 ft. Recog- 
nized all over the Civilized World unequaled as an Office or Library 
article. Over 50,000 now used by Editors, Bankers, Officials, the Profes- 
sions, and business men, Used for Reading Stand. Directory Stand, 
Music Stand, Atlas Stand, Album Stand, Bible Stand, Dictionary Stand 
Lecture Stand, Library Stand, Office stand, Revolving Case for Reference, 
Law, Medical, and Religious Books. Just what every professional and 
business man needs for books ofreference. ° 

sample, to introduce, sent knocked down in 20 lb. pkg. for $4.50, less 
$1.00 to cover express—net $3.50, or 2for $6.00 AGENTS WANTED. 


MARSH MFG. CO., 542 Lake St., CHICAGO 


IMPROVED 


Scholar’s Companion 


PATENTED NOV. 26, 1901 


_Hon.Thos. J. Kirk, Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of California. heartily en- 
dorses it as follows: “I have no hesitation in 
pronuncing it a very useful school article and 
would be glad to see the attachment on every 
public school pupil’s desk.”’ 


This COMPANION holds pen, pencil, eraser 
and ruler, and keeps them from dropping to the 
floor. The Scrap Paper case keeps the desk 
neat, and floor tidy. 


For Sale by All Dealers 
COMFORT MANUFACTURING CO., Oakland, Cal. 


as The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs 
MODERN AL A 


AMERICAN 














The Comfort Chamois 
Pen-Wiper is the best 5-cent 
Pen-Wiper made. 





School board officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 
tions—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 
are: Appropri tions. Competitions. Specialists, Commissions, Super- 
intendence. Ethics. Ready-made Plans Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 
Windows and Lighting. Hat-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heating 
ty CHOOL and Ventilation. Sanitary Arrangements. Hygienic Construction of the 

Bridgeport High School Building. Suburban Schoolhouses. Plamnin 
and Construction of Schoolhouses. City School Buildings on Restric 
Sites, 8vo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cloth, $4.00. 

NEW YORK. 


BUILDINGS JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers - - 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAB LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copymght Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Redacedto | Good Paper—Well Bourd- Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Gasaloguc Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THe ScHoo. JoURNAL when com- 
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The ceremonies at the opening were sim 
- but impressive and were attended bya 

arge number. The opening address on 
“ Silent Forces’? was made by Mr. Rob- 
ert Speer, in which he spoke of the silent 
force of education which has made Amer- 
ica the head of ali nations, and the need of 
supplying this force with good teachers 
and environments. 


Butte Proud of its Schools. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has already re- 
ferred to the remarkable progress of the 
schools of Butte, Montana, during the ad- 
ministration of the present board, extend- 
ing back over a period of two years and still 
continuing. The material improvement 
evidences a live public interest in the 
schools. Only a few years since the edu- 
cational facilities of the eity were so in. 
adequate that they were considered among 
the poorest in the Northwest, while at the 
present day they are equal to the best. 
There has not been a real need of the 
schools during the past two years that the 
board has not immediately provided for 
and in a handsomely liberal manner. Most 
eloquent testimony to the board’s broad- 
minded attitude is the increase of teach- 
ers’ salaries at the recent election. The 
teachers in the first and eighth year grades 
receive $90, and the others $80 per month 
during a ten-months’ year. Teachers are 
also paid for the two weeks’ holiday vaca- 
tion. Salaries of high school teachers 
have been raised during the past two years 
from $85 to $100 and $i25 per month. An- 
other bond issue of $100,000 was voted 
recently for school purposes. In short, 
the educational sentiment of the city is all 
that could be asked for. The people want 
the very best of schools and are willing to 
pay for them. 

The population of Butte is between 60,- 
000 and 65,000. The city really is an ag- 
gregation of cities, comprising Butte prop- 
er, Walkerville, Meaderville. Centerville, 
East Butte. South Butte, and some addi- 
tions that have no name. 


areain the heart of the city. 


and under his wise and tactful manage- 


ment the schools are steadily developing | 


and improving. 





LANGUAGES (ea paitey: 


CORTINA’S =o complete 
» Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1. 50 
Awarded First Prize at Columbian n Exposition, 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH uaa aaa any lang. x bony 
1. VeRBos EsPanoues, Eng. equivalents Teo 
8. CORTINA’sSp.-Eng. "Diction’y ,index., 25c. 

No CORTINA SERIES. 

1. Despves p¢ La Luivvis, annotated.. 25c. 
i Ex Inpr1ano, Spanish and English.. oc 
8. Ex Inp1axo, 8 nish, annotated. . 

4. Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English Too. 
He Amparo, Spanish edition, annotated 50e. 
6. Ex Frva Da NorRMA, SS in Eng. oe, 

¢. Mopetos Para CaRTAS, Sp 
: Fortuna, 4stories, ann’t’ 
®. TemPRANO, Y Con Sou. 

Cat.of othertertand imported Spanish Books. 

BR D. ome ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
West 84TH STREET, New Yor 


FRENCH BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the wal 
lishers for copies for examination . . 
WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NBW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 








E. FABER. 


LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 


Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 
se Se Se 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options,and many other desirable features, allof which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - - - 








se Se Je 
GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 
10 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, ~ 7 - - New York Citv. 
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ported in the general census is a small | 
Mr. R.G. | 
Young is the superintendent of schools | 














Masterpieces of Art! ONLY A PENNY ! The World’s Great Pictures! 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


120 for $1.00. On paper 54x 8. Assorted as desired. 5 
to 8 times the size of this picture. 

Send 2 cents for 25art subjects. or 25 0n Life of Christ, or 25 pictures 
for children, or 25 hist; vrical sabjects, or send $1 for beautiful set of 120 
pictures, all in the new ** Boston Edition,” or send 2 cents for these five 
in the Extra > sg ached 12: Ch tas Saat 

Acro-s the Fields 43 rist and the Doctors 
Tbe Waves SirGalabad = Niagara Falls 

Catalogue with 1090 miniature illustrations for two tw )-cent stamps. 

THE PERRY MAGAZINE and 10u Perry Pictures, your own choice 
of subjects, for $1.50, to new subscribers, for a limited time only. 


THE PE.RRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 17, MALDEN, MASS. 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 146 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 190, Highest Award, Pan-American Exposition, 1901. Gold Medal, South Carolina 
Inter-State and West Indian Exposition, 1902. 


OLCOTT’S DEDBLAK SLATING 


Used by Chicago Board of Education in Barrel Lots ' 


25 for 25 cents ; 





When you are tired writing on ‘‘slick’’ blackboards, 
send $3.00 for a gallon of O!cott’s Dedblak Slating 
and make a board on which the crayon won't slip. 


J. M. OLCOTT G CO. 


All kinds of school sup- 
plies at closest prices 


167-169 Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





GILLOTT’S PENS 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 308, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


= ) GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Tiss thehignest award evermade, and 
meu PICULAR PEN) 91 John Bt., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agert. 





Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


S462 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 


Latest and mest progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone In advance for visitors. 





4 #4 4 ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM # # # 


We publish.a large collection of pictures suitable for the different grades, reproductions 
of superior quality and permanent value. A:L NF.uOMT+# +KIGIN 61. VA NTINOS, 
New catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 60 illustrations, is ane on approval to 
teachers upon receipt of a guarantee that it will be returned prepaid in good condition within a 
week. We offer special discounts. 
Our new illustrated leaflet “Animal Life in Art,” and list of pictures for High schools are 
mailed free on application 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CoO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
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State Civil Service Examinations. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Competitive examina- 
tions will be held October 25 at several 
centers. Among the positions to be filled 
in the state of New York are the follow- 
ing: assistant superintendent, for women 
only, Houses of Refuge; assistant inchem- 
istry, Cancer laboratory, Buffalo, for men 
only; guard, Elmira reformatory, men 
only; instructor in carpentry, men only; 
instructor in laundering, women only: 
physical instructor, men and women; 
teacher of vocal music, men and women. 

Applications must be filed before Oct. 
20. Particulars may be obtained from 
Chief Examiner, State Civil Service Com- 
mission, Albany, N. Y. 


Date of Examination Changed. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The examination for 
college graduate professional certificates 
has been changed from Oct. 2 and 3 to 
Oct. 9 and io thruout the state, so that 
it may not interfere with the Jewish holy 
day Rosh Hashonah. In New York there 
are 1,200 candidates of the Jewish faith. 








Analyze the trade-mark—the petals of flower spell the name 


COSMOS PICTURES 


A Feast for Picture 


Lovers and Collectors 


Sold in stores or sent by mail, ten pictures of standard size, 
or four of the larger size, for twenty-five cents, 
Special Offer to Readers of The School Journal: 
To anyone not familiar with these pictures we will send 
for twenty-five cents, five of our most popular subjects of 
standard size, with two of the larger size, and a complete 
catalog containing a thousand illustrations, if you will 

mention The School Journal. 
Catalog 33 may be ordered separately for two 2-cent stamps. 


Cosmos Pictures Co., 296 Broadway, New York 











Efficiency 


Concentrated 


TuHaT 1s THE Key NoTE oF 


THE CHICAGO | 


Concentration of Keyboard. 
Concentration of Mechanism. | 
COSCENTRATION OF PRICE, 


The only expansion over other machines is the 
exclusive goud features, of which there are 
many. Our prioted matter detailsthem. Send | 
for it, or send $35 to-day for a machine on ten | 
days’ trial. If you are not satisfied we return | 
a mouey. But we aresure of your satisfac- | 
ion, and if. you have ever purchared $190 | 
machines, you'll regret the $65 profit you gave) 
the makers. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO,, 
124 Wendell St., Chicago, U.S A. 





HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Faultless and Standard 
Automatic Desks « # 











Design 
Perfect in} Construction 

Finish 
Noiseless in Operation. 


Write for Circulars and Price List. Liberal 


Terms to Agents. 


BRAIN WORKERS: USE AND COMMEND 


Croshy’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention as well as the relief of mental 
and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and all weaknesses resulting from excessive brain 
work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. Vital- 
ized Phosphites is an essential food permanent! 
strengthening, not stimulating the brain an 
nerves. It is not a secret or patent medicine. 
The formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by 
4 leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free.{ 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


gs 
zg RGty G 56 West 25th St., 
om e 


New York. 
. Irnot found at bruggtsts, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for coldin the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not con- 
tain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail. 50 cents. 


THE PUBLISHERS KN DERGARTEN REVIEW 


INNOUNCE with satisfaction that they have concluded arrangements with 

| the AMERICAN News Company to have the REVIEW put on sale by all 

LJ their Agencies throughout the country, so that the REVIEW will be on 
, the counter of every important bookstore, stationer, and newsdealer. 

The Kindergarten idea stands for all that is highest and best in education and 
in all the training of children, and the literature of the Kindergarten attempts to 
mold and elevate the home life as well as the school. In fact, in -Froebel’s 
— the mother was the chief instrument for reaching the plastic mind of the 
child, 

KINDERGARTEN REVIEW, with the year just beginnirg, will endeavor to be of 
increasing value to all its patrons—kindergartner, teacher, and mother. 

The price remains at $1.00 a year. Ten Cents a Copy. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


by Sora APPARAIUS FOR THE 
Mo eay TEACHING OF PHYSICS 


We are now selling the Crowell Cabinet No. 1 (500 
now in use); the Crowell Cabinet No. 2, a less ex- 
pensive but complete equipment; the Regents’ Set, 
planned 3 hers ly for the New York course; also a 
complete Electrical Outfit. 

Sales of the Crowell Cabinet for August averaged one 







































a day. 

Ready October 1, the Columbia Program Clock, 
constructed on an entirely new plan; simpie and inex- 
— Ati) for a: : malt ined 

olumbia Micrometer, measures to one-halfinch 
by thousandths. As good as the best. Guaranteed ac- 
curate. Price, $2.90. ) : 

Get our prices on Chemicals, Chomical Glassware, 
Manual Training Gaps Pictures and Casts for Dec- 
oration, and General Supplies. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Eastern Ofice: Hamilton, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 


—— 


= Write for Catalogue. 





*Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology « 


By AMOS M KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 
a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 64 x 44, 50 pages. 
Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York 
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nye Mis GPE Organ at alow price. It’s another thing to geta E 


PIA 


at a low price. 


NO 


ever made. 


We havea proposition to make you. 
make it? It cannot be explained here. 


FIRST-CLASS HICH ZRADE 


or ORCAN | 


Will you let us 
It outdoes any offer we have 


Drop us a postal card or letter, and ask us tu send you 


our catalogue for 1903 with our Special Proposition to New 
Customers. State whether Piano or Organ is wanted. 


ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL TO ALL. 


We ask no advance paymentand sell on terms to suit any purchaser. No Agents, 


No Stores. No Middiemen. 
your own home at iower than Whole: 


BEETHO DAN eo. 
be 


Department of Economics in Chicago university, and Prof. H. 


Parker Willis, of Washington and Lee university. 


“Life of Ulrich Zwingli,” the Swiss patriot and reformer, 


by Samuel Simpson. Net, $1.25. 

“ Recollections of a Long Life ;’ an Autobiography, by Rev. 
Theodore L.Cuyler, D.D. Net, $1.£0. 

“Help and Good Cheer ;” a Gift Book, by Rev. Theodore L 
Cuyler, D.D. Net, $1.00. 

“Valid Objections to So-Called Christian Science,” by Rev. 
Andrew F. Underhill. Cloth, net, 50 cents; paper, net. 25 
cents. 

“The Rolfe Shakespeare,” in limp leather. 
net, 90 cents ; 40 volumes, boxed, net, $36 00. 

“Over the Black Coffee,” compiled by Arthur Gray. 
75 cents; gift edition, ooze leather, net, $1.50. 


Ginn & Company. 


“College Entrance Examinations for 1902.” 

Cook and Tinker: ‘‘ Old English Poetry.” 

Crane : “ Boileau’s Dialog.” 

Dernis and Whittelsey : ‘‘ Manual of Qualitative Analysis.” 

Fossler : ‘‘ Aus dinischer Zeit,” (with vocabulary). 

Hooper and Wells: “‘ Electrical Problems.” 

Kemp: “ A History for Graded and District Schools.” 

Robinson: ‘An Introduction to the History of Western 
Europe,” Part I., “ The Middle Ages.” 

Youth’s Companion Series: “Strange Lands Near Home.” 


Single volumes, 


Net, 


McClure, Phillips & Company. 


“Two Vanrevels,” by Booth Tarkington. 
color by Henry Hutt. Cloth. $150. 
‘The Taskmasters,” by George K. Turner. Cloth, $1.25. 
“Emmy Lou: Her Book and Heart,” by George Madden 
ay Illustrated by C. L. Hinton and decorated. Cloth, 
1.5 
“Border Fights and Fighters,” by Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.30, net. 
“Little Stories of Married Life,” by Mary Stewart Cutting 
Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated in 





Only one way from our big factory right into 


le Prices. 





AND. 


OR® 


WN CO. WASHINGTON - 
WA.RREN CO.. NEW JERSEY. 


Ss 


BoxNo, 1136 fee 
_ = 





“Thoroughbreds "—W. A. Fraser. $1.50. 
“astronomy foe Everybody,” by Simon Newcomb. 
trated. Cloth, $2.00, net. 


The Morse Company. 


‘* Morse Readers, Balliet-Powers, Books IV. and V.” 

** Morse’s Educational System and Natural Movement Method 
Practical Writing Copy Books,” Books 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

“Graphic Arithmetic;” W. D. Mackintosh and F. E Parlin. 

“Red Letter Days;” I. Freeman Hall and E. D. Lennox 

Silver, Burdett & Company. 

“Government: Its History and Development in the United 
States,” by Lansing and Jones. $1.05. 

“First Year of Latin,” by Gunnison and Harley. $1.00. 

“The Woman’s Manual of Law,” by Mary A. Greene. $1.50. 

“‘Le Menteur,” Corneille. Edited by Jacob Segall. 40 
cents. 

“Business Forms, Intermediate Slant;” (Normal Review Sys- 
tem of Vertical Writing). 

“Universal History,” by Robert H. Labberton. $2.40. 

‘‘Historical Readings Illustrative of American Patriotism,” 
by Edward S§ Ellis. 

“The Story of the Philippines,” by Adeline Knapp ; (The 
World and Its People Series of Geographical Readers). 

“ Literary Pilgrimages in New England,” by Edwin M. Ba- 
con. 

“ An Elementary German Reader,” by Frederick Lutz, A.M.; 
(The Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books). 

““Heroes of Myth,” by Lillian L. Price and Charles B. 
Gilbert; (Stories of Heroes Series). 

“ Adonais and Alastor,” edited by Charles G. D. Roberts; 
(The Silver Series of Classics). 


D. C. Heath & Company. 


‘* An Introduction to Botany,” for high schools and colleges, 
by Professor W. ©. Stevens, Professor of Botany, University 
of Kansas. Fully illustrated, with Analytica] Key and Flora. 

“The Select Poems of Coleridge,” edited by A. J. George, 


(Continued on page’s38.) 
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EAGLE SOLID COLORED CRAYONS 


Oil Paints. 


2701 WHITE 
2708 PINK 
2716 VIOLET 





2725 TERRASIENNA 


Assorted Colors as may be desired - 


PUT UP TWELVE IN A BOX 


Assorted colors as may be desired > 


These Crayons contain a superior qaality of material and are specially adapted for Artis- 
tic colored work. They are highly recommended for Coiored Map-Drawing, Checking, etc., 
and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in every way more desirable than Water or 


* They are manufactured in round shape 3 1=2 inches in length, and are paper-covered. 


2702 YELLOW 2704 ORANGE 2708 GREEN 
2710 BLUE 27:2 RED 2714 BROWN: 
2717 BRICK RED 2718 BLUE 2720 BLACK 
2731 BROWN 2745 GREEN 


PUT UP SIX IN A BOX 
TRADE No. 1700 


TRADE No. 1701 


A highly finished Nickel Holder is furnished with each bor, which permits the use of the entire crayon. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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| patel ond 
THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Senet patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 














MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


= Dr. Edward Pick was for 

many years the most eminent 

authority on memory and the 

FY means of improving it. His 

celebrated course of lectures 

was given before colleges and 

universities, teachers and pro- 

fessional men and women, and 

was highly praised. Just before his death 

he put these lectures into book form 

for the first time. The instruction given 

in it is invaluable for anyone who has 

need of agood memory—and who has not? 

The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 

gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 

elaborated are here rendered available to 

all, There is no doubt but that with this 

book and careful observance of its instruc- 

tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 


Price $1,00 net, postpaid. 


E. L. KEttoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 





THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES 


THE STUDY OF IVANHOE, bound 
with the text of the novel, single copies $0.50 


Special price, for class-room introduction, 
per copy, ne a. . eS. eS 

THE STUDY OF IVANHOE, with- 
outtext,met- - - — a ee 

Send orders to H. A. DAVIDSON, 


No I Sprague Place, Albany, N. Y. 








Twititon F ree 


in the following courses for home study: IL- 
LUSTRATING, AD WRITING, JOURNAL- 
ISM, PROOFREADING, BOOKKEEPING, 
STENOGRAPHY, and PRACTICAL ELEC- 
TRICITY. You pay us no Trition Fee nntil we 
have secured a position for you. Mention sub- 
ject that interests you. 


Correspondence Institute of America, 
Box 690, Scranton, Pa 


TicKet to Cuba 
at a Bargain 


Ticket to Cuba and return may be had 
at a bargain from 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 





















READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHooL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





Michigan Changes. 


Few of the large towns of the state have 
changed superintendents this year, but a 
Jarger number than usual of the smaller 
find themselves with new men at the helm. 
Detroit, Saginaw, Jackson, Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, Albion, Port 
Huron, all retain their superintendents. 

Supt. C. E. Holmes, of Lansing, resigned 
to take charge of the State school for the 
Blind and is succeeded by W. D. Sterling, 
of Howell, while H. E. Agnew takes 
charge at Howell. 

Supt. J. W. Simmons returns to Mich- 
igan after some years at Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, and accepts the superintend- 
ency at Owosso where he was several 
years. 

Supt. E. T. Austin takes the Sterling, 
Ill., township high school, succeeding 
Prin. O. L. Miller, a former Michigan 
man, who takes the secretaryship of the 
Columbia School Supply Company, of In- 
dianapolis. 

Supt. Frank W. Cooley, of Calumet, has 
accepted the superintendency at Evans- 
ville, Ind., and is succeeded by H. E. 
Kratz, of Sioux City, lowa. 

E. M. Plunkett, one of the veteran 
school men ot the state, retires voluntarily 
at Ovid and is followed by E. F. Waldo, 
from Birmingham, whose successor is 
Prin. J. B. Field, of Chesaning. 

Supt. F. B. Hartley, of Eaton Rapids, 
returns to Brainerd, Minn., and is followed 
by E, L. Luther, of Kalkaska. 

Supt E. D. Palmer, of Mason, succeeds 
F. W. Laukenaw at West Bay City and is 
succeeded by Fred Fullerton, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Mr. Laukenaw retires on account of his 
health. F.M. Churchill resigns the sup- 
erintendency at Harbor Springs and is 
followed by J. W. Mitchell, of Central 
Lake. Mr. Churchill will travel for Mac- 
millan Company. 

H. G. Lull resigns at Carson City to 
pursue advanced work at the university. 
Joseph Gill takes charge at Carson City. 
Prin’ L. H. Baker, of the Albion high 
school, takes charge of a new building at 
Kalamazoo. W. H. Pearce, of Springport, 
succeeds Mr. Baker and is succeeded by 
H.A. Schall. Prin. William G. Bauer, of 
Eaton Rapids, accepts a position at Ar- 
lington, Minn. Carl C. McClelland, Jef- 
ferson, Ohio (M. S. N. C. ’o2) takes the 
principalship at Eaton Rapids. Harry L. 
Howe, principal of the Hillsdale high 
school, goes into the insurance business 
and is succeeded by E. P. Reynolds, of 
Evart. 

Supt. C. H. Horn, of Traverse City, ac- 
cepts a college position in the West and is 


30} succeeded by Supt. I. B. Gilbert, of St. 


Johns, and he by Supt. W.S. Bishop, of 


>| Decatur, and he by V. R. Hungerford, of 


Schoolcraft, and he by C. M. McLean, of 
the University of Michigan. 
C. H. Carrick, of the University of 


“Michigan, foliows L. B. Austin at Con- 


stantine who goes to the University of 
Michigan. R. H. Struble resigns at Cass- 
opolis to attend the University of Mich- 
igan and is succeeded by J. M. Geiser, of 
White Pigeon. F. W. Howe, principal of 
the high school at Petoskey, takes the prin- 
cipalship at Mancelona. A. N. Cody, 
University of Michigan, succeeds Warren 
H. Smith, resigned, as principal) of the 
Flint high school. C. B. Chaffee, of Far 
well, goes to Coleman and is succeeded 
y D. A. Barber, of Sherman. Clarence 
Vliet (M. S. N. C.) succeeds Prin. H.C. 
Rankin, resigned, at Leslie. Jay A. 
Woodruff, principal Marlette high school, 
oes to Concord, and A.C. Stitts (M.S. N. 
. 02) succeeds him at Marlette. E. P. 
Nutting, University of Michigan ’o2, takes 
the Mt. Clemens principalship succeeding 
J. R. Armstrong, who goes to Shattuck 
school, Faribault, Minn. R. L. Nye, 
teacher of mathematics at Battle Creek 
takes the principalship at Traverse City. 


‘Continued on page 338.) 


Ghe 
STEINERTONE 


DIANO 


What Is It? 
THE MOST WONDERFUL PIANO 


Of the New Century. 


Artists are Delighted! 


Musicians Entranced ! 


While everyone who hears it is enraptured 
with its marvellously beautiful! tone. 

The performer pauses in astonishment 
as he runs his fingers over the keys, and 
notes the 


Exquisite Tone Coloring 
The Delicate Shading 


that can be produced, while the action 
over which he has such perfect control—so 
Sensitive yet so firm—is a marvel and a 
revelation to him. 


But What is this 


Wonderful Difference 


between the 


STEINERTONE ana other PIANOS? 


Words cannot explain it. 


YOU FEEL IT WHEN YOU TOUCH IT 


and 


YOU KNOW IT WHEN YOU HEAR IT 


It is what you have waited for, for 
years. You search, but never} fird until 
you hear and try 


The STEINERTONE 


These are not the idle words of a facile 
pen. but facts—jacts that the Steinertone 
itself will demonstrate to any one who 
will call at our warerooms. 

Special Prices will be made to schools 
and in localities where the Steinertone is 
not already introduced. 


THE STEINERTONE CO., 


87-89. Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
A VALVABLE.s 











XAMAS PRESENT 


The Pantograph. 


“fhis is not a worthiess toy, but s practical mechanical 
@pparatus, simple yet perfect in ction ; an 
that will enable anyone to draw what would otherwise re- 
quire a tedious course of instruction and much practice, 


The Art of Drawing with Pen, Pencil, Crayon, India 
Ink or in Colors. 
Photographs, Drawings, Engravings, Maps, Ornamental 
Designs, Fancy Letters, Monogtams, &c. 


may de enlarged. or made the same size as the copy, with absolute 
eccuracy. 











Bfaileda for 8Sc. 


WALTER E. OUNN, 


267 Ego Ave., JERSEY CITY. N. J. 
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editor of “Select Poems of Wordsworth,” “‘Select Poems of 


Burns,’ etc. 


“The Writing of the Short Story,” by Professor L. W. Smith, 


Drake university, Des Moiues, Iowa. 


“The Conduct of Composition Exercises in Grammar 
Grades,” by Heary Lincoln Clapp, Master of the George Put- 


nam School, Boston. 


“ Comprehensive Method of Teaching Reading,” Book 2, by 
Emma K. Gordon. A phonic reader without diacritical marks. 


Illustrated. 


“‘Some Notable Properties of the Triangle and Its Circles,” 
by W. H. Bruce, Professor of Mathematics in the North Texas 


State Normal school. 


“Benjamin Franklin’s Educational Ideal, 
Inspector of Schools, General Education Board. 
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illustrations by Miss Whitney. In Heath’s Home and School 


Classics. 


worth Higginson. 


lary. 


emy. 
’ by David E. Cloyd, 


“* Old-Time Stories of the Old North State,” by Lutie An- 


drews McCorkle. Illustrated. 


“Castle Blair,” edited by Mrs. Mary A. 
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“The Story Without an End,” edited by Col. Thomas Went- 
Illustrated. 


In Heath’s Home and School 


assics. 

Goldoni’s “Ii Vero Amico,” with notes and vocabulary, by 
Professors Geddes and Josselyn, of Boston university. 

Riehl’s “ Der Flach der Schéaheit,” edited by Professor Cal- 
vin Thomas, of Columbia university. Edition with vocabu- 


“Tntroduccién 4 la Lengua Castellana,” by Professors 
Marion and des Garennes, of the United States Naval acad- 


Santine’s “ Picciola,” abridged and edited with notes and 
vocabulary, by Professor U. B. Super, Dickinson college. 





For pimples, blotches, bad complexion, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Livermore. Eight 


is the medicine to take—it has established this fact. 





What Goes Up 


Must Come Down. 


Nothing 1s more certain than that the 
use of so-called tonics, stimulants, and 
medicines, which depend upon alcohol for 
their effect, is injurious to health in the 
long run. 

What goes up must come down and the 
elevation of spirits, the temporary exhila- 
ration resulting from a dose of medicine 
containiog alcohol, will certainly be fol 
lowed in a few hours by a corresponding 
depression to relieve which another dose 
must be taken. 

_ In other words, many liquid patent med- 
icines derive their effect entirely from the 
alcohol they contain. 

Alcohol, and medicines containing it, 
are temporary stimulants and not in any 
sense atruetonic. In factitis doubtful 
if any medicines or drug is a real tonic. 

A true tonic is something which will re- 
new, replenish, build up the exhausted 
nervous system and wasted tissues of 
the body, something that will enrich 
the blood and endow it with the proper 
preportions of red and white corpuscles 
which prevent or destroy disease germs. 
This is what a real tonic should do and no 
drug or alcoholic stimulant w// do it. 

The only true tonic in nature is whole- 
some food, tho-oughly digested. Every 
particle of nervous energy, every minute 
muscle, fibre, and drop of blood is created 
daily from the food we digest. 

The mere eating of food has little to do 
with the repair of waste tissue, but the 
perfect digestion of food eaten has every- 
thing to do with it. 

The reason so few people have perfect 
digestion is because from wrong habits 
of living the stemach has gradually lost 
the power te secrete the gastric juice, pep- 
tones, and acids in sufficient quantity. 

To cure indigestion and stomach trou- 
bles it is necessary to take after meals 
some harmless preparation which will sup- 
ply the natural peptoneland diastase which 
every weak stomach lacks, and prebably 
the best preparation of this character is 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which may be 
found in every drug store and which con- 
tain in pleasant palatable form the whole- 
some peptone and diastase which nature 
requires for prompt digestion. 

One or two of these excellent tablets 
taken after meals will preveat souring, fer- 
mentation, and acidity and insure com- 
plete digestion and assimilation. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are equally 
valuable for little children as for adults, 
as they contain nothing harmful or stimu- 
‘ating but only the natural digestives. 

One of Stuart’s Dypepsia Tablets will 
digest 1,800 — of meat, eggs, or other 
wholesome food, and they are in every 
sense a genuine tonic because they bring 
about in the only natural way a restorative 
of nerve power, a building up of lost tissue 
and appetite, in the only way it can be 
done, by the digestion and assimilation of 
wholesome food. 





Michigan Changes. 
(Continued from page 337.) 


Hillsdale college enters upon the fiftieth 
year of its work with a new president. 
Joseph W. Manck, A.M.,LL.D., graduated 
at Hillsdale in 1875, was for some years 
in the faculty, has long been a trustee, 
was for six years president of the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota and has had a valu- 
able experience in business in Chicago, 
which he is closing out to enter upon the 
work at Hillsdale. 

Adrian college also has a new president, 
Dr. T. H. Lewis, a graduate of Western 
Maryland college, of which institution he 
will remain president, spending alternate 
weeks at Adrian. W. J. McK. 





Miscellany. 


In a recent lecture on this topic Dr. 
Macnamara, the well-known teachers’ rep- 
resentative in Parliament gives some amus- 
ing replies of children. To the question 
“What is a vacuum?” the reply was, 
“ Nothing, shut up in a box.” Fort and 
fortress were thus discriminated: ‘“ Fort 
is a place for soldiers tolive in. Fortress 
is where they put their wives.” In history 
we are told the fire of London did a great 
deal of good, “it burnt down eighty-nine 
churches.” “King James was very un- 
clean in his habits. He never washed his 
hands and married Aone of Denmark.” 
“The marriage custom of the ancient 
Greeks was that a man married only one 
wife. This was called monotony.” 


WILKESBARRE, PENN.—Four hundred 
youngsters of ene of the schools here went 
out on strike because the teacher, in whose 
eyes all children have equal rights, refused 
to shut out three pupils whose fathers are 
non-union miners. 


Professor Luthardt died at Leipsic on 
Sept. 22, at the age of eighty. He was 
probably the most noted strictly orthodox 
theologian in Germany. : 


Dr. H. D. Didama, dean, and the Rev. 
James R Day, LL D. Chancellor of Syra- 
cuse university, have become members of 
the advisory boardof the department of 
scientific temperance instruction of the 
W.C.T.U. Dr. Didama is a specialist 
on alcoholism, and Dr. Day is a well 
known educator and administrator. 


England has been iavestigating the 
technical schools of America, and Pro- 
fessor Redwayne, of the University of 
Birmingham, one of the experts sent for 
that purpose says: “In no part of Eng- 
land, nor anywhere on the Continent, can 
you find a school of mining or a depart- 
ment of metallurgy in any university that 
can compare with those to be found in 
Canada and American universities.” 


Inquiries from Canada have been made 
during the week of the courses in biology 
and nature study at Teachers college. It 
is the intention of the Canadian govern- 





ment to send ten young men to some 
American university to study these sub- 
jects as a preparation for teaching in the 
new rural elementary schools there. 


Educational Progress in Holland. 


Holland is famous for the rare skill ex- 
ercised in the cultivation of its soil, but it 
is not generally known that agricultural 
continuation schools is a feature of the 
country. It is studded with these, all 
taught by trained teachers, and conducted 
ona uniform plan. The cost is met by 
local committees, assisted, where neces- 
sary, bya state grant. The teaching is 
carried on mostly in winter, ten lessons a 
week for nineteen weeks; and fourteen 
practical lessons are given insummer. In- 
struction is given by local schoolmasters, 
who take summer courses in agricultural 
subjects extending over three years, and 
have to pass an examination atthe Na- 
tional School of Agriculture at Wagen- 
ingen, and, if successful, receive one 
hundred guilders each to remunerate them 
for their labors and the time given to study. 


Cruel Methods 


Of Treating Piles and Rectal Diseases, 


The old methods of treating piles by the 
knife, by ligature or dilatation, besides 
causing intense pain and frequently col- 
lapse and death, are now known to be 
worse than useless as far as actually curing 
the trouble is concerned. 

Derangement of the liver and other in- 
ternal organs, as well as constipation, often 
cause piles, and it is a mistake to treat it 
as a purely local disease; this is the rea- 
son why salves and ointments have so lit- 
tle effect and the widespread success of 
the Pyramid Pile Cure has demonstrated 
i 





t. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is nota salve 
nor ointment, but is in suppository form, 
which is applied at night, absorbed into 
the sensitive rectal membrane and acts 
both as a local and constitutional treat- 
ment, and in cases of many years’ stand- 
ing has made thousands of permanent 
cures. 

Many pile sufferers who have undergone 
surgical operations without relief or cure 
have been surprised by results from a few 
weeks’ treatment with the Pyramid sup- 
pository. 

The relief from pain is so immediate 
that patients sometimes imagine that the 
Pyramid contains opiates or cocaine, but 
such is not the case, it is guaranteed ab- 
solutely free from any injurious drug. 

The cure is the result of the healing oils 
and astringent properties of the remedy, 
which cause the little tumors and con- 
gested blood vessels to contract and a nat- 
ural circulation is established. 

All druggists sell the Pyramid Pile Cure 
at 50 cents for full-sized package. 

A little book on cause and cure of piles 
mailed free by addressing Pyramid Drug 
Company, Marshall, Mich. 
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Coop Incomes 





IMIADE 


OUR CELEBRATED GOODS 
PER CENT. COMMISSION 


26 ro 30 





ONLY SSC A LB. 


In absolutely air-tight 1-Ib. trade-mark bags, 
P strength and flavor indefinitely, 


even if opened. 

Other Good Coffees, - 12tol6oa lb. 

Exoellent Teas in the Oup, 30, 36, 60ca lb, 
COOK BOOK FREE 

to customers, bound in cloth, 895 pp., 8,500 receipts, 

For New Terms, addrass 

The Great £ nerican Tea Co. 


= ®. @. BOX 269 e 
31 & SS Vesey St., New York 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and lith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 
Centrai!y located and most convenient to ainuse- 
ment and business districts. : 
Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct. or by transfer. 

















(Opp. Grace Church) 


WMu.TA YLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Cras. LEIGH Manager. 

















Free Scholarships ; evening ses- 


NEW YORK sions; practical training in news- 


d k. F 
SCROGL OF Far see om Pm 


JOURNALISM 243-245 Ryerson St. | 





I Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. ‘96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 210; N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
.or Commission. 





BR. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


enable the teacher to place upon the 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. 

They cost very little and can be 
used repeatedly. 

With their aid the teacher can illus- 
trate lessons in Geography, History, 
Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship. 

They are of great value in beautify- 
ing the school-room. 

For roc. we will send 1 Geography 
Map; 1 Language Stencil and our 
complete list of stencils and charts. 





E. L. KELLOGG @ CO., 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 


Teachers Should Combine. 

Miss Margaret A. Haley in a lately pub- 
lished article urges teachers to organize, 
as a perfection of such organizations as 
they now have. There is no doubt that 
teachers should be better paid, their tenure 
of office be made more permanent, and 
some provision made for old age. Miss 
Haley adds: ‘“‘What is needed now is 
some demonstration of the power of in- 
telligeat, well directed, organized effort 
among teachers to rid themselves of the 
reactionary conditions in and out of the 
school-room, which are crushing out their 
lives and those of the children and counter- 
acting the results ot their best efforts ” 





Literary Items. 


The concluding numbers of the series 

Contributions to Education, edited by the 
University ef Chicago Press. have been 
issued. They are “ Ethicsin the School,” 
“Some Types of Modern Educational 
Theory,” by Ella Flagg Young, and ‘‘ The 
;Child and the Curriculum,” by John 
| Dewey. 
| The Era for October presents 
readers with a choice selection. 
are two articles peculiarly acceptable to 
women: ‘Equal Suffrage in Colorado,” 
by Helen Marsh Nixon, and “ The News- 
paper Woman of To-day,” by Kate Mas- 
terson. There is an interesting paper by 
William Armstrong on the “ Royal Acad- 
|emy.” a new Story, ‘ Marie Antoinette,” 
by Henry Travis, the continuation of 
|* Gabriel Tolliver,” by J.C. Harris, and 
stories in various keys by other au:hors, 
besides the popular features, “Old World 
| Themes,” ‘The Observer,” “Wit and 
Wisdom,” and “ Reviews.” 


Primary Songs is the name of a pub- 
lication by Messrs. Ginn & Company, 
New York. This little volume is a part 
of their “ Educational Music Course,” 
and presents simple classified songs by the 
best composers, set to carefully gradated 
music that is attractive and melodious. 
The regular rhythm and childlike words 
of the songs on subjects interesting to 
childhood make them easy to learn, and 
the book should preve a valuable assist- 
| ant. 
| The Fourth Reader in graded classics, 
‘published by B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Company, Richmond, Va., has been issued. 
| This series consists of complete stories 
| from classical literature, graded to suit 
the needs of pupils. 

Tne Arena has added to its board two 
associate editors—the Rev. Adolph 
Roeder and Mr. Carl Vrooman, the 








‘former of whom in the October number | w 


|contributes a psychological article, “‘ The 
| Civic Oversoul.” Other topics discussed are 
: “Anarchism at Close Quarters;” “The 
Democracy of Shelley and Keats;” “ The 
Movement to Restrict Child Labor;” 
“Russia as a Social Factor;” §‘How to 
meet the Trusts Problem through Co-oper. 
ation;” “ The Divine Quest; ” Saved bya 
Panther.” The editorial department is of 
unusual interest. 

During the coming year, the trusts will 
be the subject of unbiased articles to ap- 
pear in 7he Century. “The Cafions of the 

Colorado and the Yellowstone will be dis- 
| cussed by John Muir and Ray S. Baker. 
| A series ot articles on the great exchanges 
| of the world will be given, the first by 
| Edmund C. Stedman on the New York 
| Stock Exchange. 
| Out of the West by Elizabeth Hig- 
gins, is an original and faithful study of 
| Western life in Nebraska. and is racy of 
|the soil Tho not a political novel, it 

tells in a most interesting way the story 
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Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. =] 
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Misses’ and Children’s 
Autumn Wear. 


Walking Suits in Plain and Mixed Cloths. 
Norfolk Jackets, Rain Coats, 
Separate Skirts, Guimpes, 
Ensign Suits, School Frocks. 


Imported Long Coats in Velour and 
Kersey. 


White Piqué Dresses. 


Broadway Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
That’s why it 


It wears as thin 





whole year. 
lasts so. 


as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 


Sholdest 


For schools orhome Study. The following 
subjects are embraced in our publications: 
Spelling, Letter Writing, Shorthand, Tvpe- 
wrens, English. Commercial Law. Arith- 
ookkeeping, and Business Practice. 
e also have the best Pecket Dictienary. 
Illustrated catalogue free. dress 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPARY, 
479 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Leads Them All 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred aod Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ew vor: 














WHAT IS SCHAPIROCRAPH ? 
THE DUPLICATOR that cleanly 
multicopies anything written with pen 
and typewriter, also music, drawin 
One original gives 150 copies BLACK 
ink in 15 minutes. Avoids: Stencil, 
wasbing, delays, and expensive supplies. 
Price, complete cap-size outfit, , 
years. Sent on 5 days’ free trial 
without deposit. 
Tae A. SCHAPIRO-GRAPH Co., 265 Broadway, New York 
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G@CLINTONSAFETY PIN: 













For Years the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 


NO OTHER ‘‘JUST AS GOOD.” 
Made of specially pore ote wire, does not bend; 
sharp point, easily penetrates, guarded cvil, can- 
net cal in fabric; made in ‘nine sizes, from 
—_ to 4% inches; finished in nickel and biac 
namel. Send 6c. for an assorted card of Clinton 
Safety Pins and A iet them deinonstrate their super- 
jority. OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
































Not higher in price than others. 
ower than some.—— 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST” | 
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Wheatlet 





It contains all the elements neces- ‘ 
sary for nourishment of Muscle, Bone 
) and Brain. 

» Most easy of digestion, most pleas- 
; ant to the taste, of all breakfast Hoods. 
— mares on 








It does not irritate the most delicate domech, 
Tell your grocer that it is Wheatlet you want. 


SEND YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS FOR BOOKLET. 


The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y- 












SCHOOL BELL UNIVERSITY AND 


COLLEGE BELLS. 
Purest coprer and tin oniy 





erms, 
@aRHANE BELL UXT, sa ede 


of character involved in the struggle which 
precipitated the populist movement into 
national politics. The story follows the 
hardships and struggles of a New Yorker, 
surrounded with luxury and brilliant pros- 
pects, wrecked thru lack of purpose, 
and who goes West to begin life over 
again. Here he meets Edith Hull, a type 
much resembling Dinah Morris of George 
Eliot, a woman alive to her political re- 
sponsibilities, yet essentially feminine and 
attractive. She isa portrait of all that is 
best in Western life. Their union and ex- 
perience at Washington lead to an ex- 
ceedingly interesting climax, and one 
that comes as a surprise to the reader. It 
is one of the best books that has been 
written by any Western author. [Harper 
and Bros. New York] 


The Royal Month and the Royal Disease. 

Sudden changes of weather are espe- 
cially trying, and probably to none more 
so than to the scrotulous and consumptive. 
The progress of scrofula during a normal 
October is commonly great. We never 
think of scrofula—its bunches, cutaneous 
eruptions, and wasting of the bodily sub- 
stance—without thinking of the great 
good many sufferers from it have derived 
from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, whose radical 
and permanent cures of this one disease 
are enough to make it the most famous 
medicine in the world. Thereis probably 
not a city or town where Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has not proved its merit in more | 
homes than one, in arresting and com-| 
pletely eradicating scrofula, which is al 
most as serious and as much to be feared | 
as its near relative—consumption. 


General Missionary Convention, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Cleveland, O., 
October 21 to 24. 
will sell excursion tickets from all points 
east of Pittsburg and Erie on October 20 | 
and 21, good to return leaving Cleveland 
until October 27, inclusive, at reduced | 
rates. 





Purifies as well 


Washington. 

8ix-Day Tour via Pennsylvavia Railroad. 

October 11 has been selected as the date 
for the first personally-conducted tour of ! 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to Washington | 
for the fall and winter of 1902-1903. This | 
tour will cover a period of six days, afford- 
ing ample time to visit all the principal 
points of interest at the national capital. 
including the Congressional Library and 
the new Corcoran Art Gallery. Round- 
trip rate, covering railroad transportation 
for the round trip, hotel accommodations, 
and guides, $18.00 from New York, $15.00 
from Philadelphia. These rates cover 
accommodations for four and three-fourths 
days at the Regent, Metropolitan, or Na- 
tional hotels. Special side trip to Mount 
Vernon. All tickets good for ten days. 

For itineraries and full information ap- 


ply to ticket agents; tourist agent, 263 


Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
assistant general passenger agent, Broad 
street station, Philadelphia. 

Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


Mrs_ WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRvP has b d 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
z Cc 4 WHIL ‘E 


: ALLSYS ct Pain, 
al ’ 
CURES WIND COLIC is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by brageists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrap,” and take no Fad kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle 
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make the world a 


Pennsylvania Railroad | 


| throughout the U. 8., Canad 


Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
ing. 

“I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled — in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. Hickman, W.Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the whole digestive system. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


OR MAGICAL 
Oriental Cream, MCU 


Removes Tan, 
ae, F —— 
Moth-Patch 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
a every blemish 

on_ beauty, and 
defies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the test 
of 54 years; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name 
= distinguish- 
ed Dr. A. L. Sayre 
said to a lady of 

| the haut-ton (a patient): ‘' As you ladies will use them, 

| Trecommend * Gouraud's Cream’ as the least harmful of 
| all the Skin preparations. One bottle will last 
| six months, using it every day. GOURAUD’S 
|POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfluous 
| hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
3? Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all prepeinte ont Nee i Goods Dealers 
Europe. Also 









found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macs" s, Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fancy Goods Goatees. t2-Beware of Base Imi- 


| tations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 


selling the same. 


How to Become an Athlete 
Without a Trainer ~ » 


Buy a copy of the 


“Athletes’ Guide” 


| How to train for jumping, running, weig ht- 

throwing, pole vaulting, and hurdling. Advice 
to beginners, important A. A. U. Rulesand their 
explanations. Illustrated from photographs of 
champion athletes in action. 


PRICE, iC CENTS. 
For sale by all newsdealers, and 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York Chicago Denver 


For PAINTBOXES, 


the 3-Color Box. and all other grades, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, Etc., 


and aj] other Drawing and Painting Materials, 
send to Manufacturers and Headquarters for 
quotations. 


F. WEBER & CO., 1125 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Dialogs, Rperkors. Operettas, Drills, 
PLAYS Reward Card. Big por te Sree 
LOGAN, DAILEY & CO., Wabash Ave, Chicage. 


RL EADERS will confer a tavor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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